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Champion Farmer McKINLEY Uses © 


a Firestone 
CHAMPION “cries 


- « AND HE GETS UP TO 100% MORE EFFECTIVE CLEANING 
62% MORE DRAWBAR PULL - 91% LONGER WEAR 


eV More than Seven Million Pounds of 
: ’ That is the production record Champion Farmer” 
' H. L. McKinley (on tractor), and sons Don, — 

+ Phil, Hal and Keith (not shown) made last year 
on 1100 acres of rich farmland near St. Ansgar, 
Iowa. Their record includes 234 million pounds - 
of potatoes from 135 acres, and a nearly equal 
poundage of choice cabbage from 100 acres, 

_ McKinleys keep their soil highly fertile by a five. 
year rotation and. the application of 170 tons of 
fertilizer annually. An extensive steer and hog 
feeding program turns corn and roughages into 
cash, and builds additional fertility in the soil. The 
farm is highly mechanized. All eight tractors roll 
on Firestone Tires. 


Son Ss nate OME, ate 

CONOMY-MINDED farmers like Champion Farmer 

H. L. McKinley find costs go down when they 
use Firestone Champion Ground Grips. 

Tests show that Firestone Champion Ground 
Grips clean up to 100% more effectively, pull up 
to. 62% more, last up to 91% longer, and roll 
smoother over highways. 

The reasons are simple. The curved bars cut 
deeply into the soil. Mud falls easily and cleanly from 
the tapered openings between the bars. Because the 
traction bars are connected, they’re stronger, they 
have more tread rubber to push into the ground 
and pull. This extra tread rubber also lengthens tire 
life . . . makes tires roll smoother. 

Although judged best by leading farmers every- 
where, Firestone Champion Ground Grips cost no 
more than ordinary tractor tires. Specify the 
“Champion” when you order your new tractor, or 
when you buy replacements for your tires. See 
your nearest Firestone Dealer or Store today. 


Listen to the Voice of Firestone every Monday evening over NBC 
Copyright, 1947, The Firestone Tire & Rubber (Co. 


o*” FIRESTONE CHAMPION 
Ground Grips Take a “‘CENTER BITE” 


ANY OTHER TRACTOR TIRE 


AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER. 
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HERE'S Arthur Seel’s Royal 35 at work in his 50 acres of mature trees at Benzonia, Mich. 
loeding the tops of the trees with the Royal 35 and Spraymaster deluxe gun is no problem. 
The clean premium fruit that results is marketed through Mr. Seel's own outlets in large 


Michigan cities. 


ROYAL 35 HAS PUMPED 2,300,000 
GALLONS IN 14 YEARS OF SERVICE 


| The faithful performance of Arthur Seel’s rugged Royal 35 


5 
By 


3 jump during its 14 years of service is not unusual. John Bean 


ate 


-Hhioneered high-pressure spraying and the “know how” gained 


“Wiiice then is reflected in the quality and service that’s built 


inte the new 1948 line. There’s a wide range of capacities to 


» 


| fit the sprayer to your orchard — whether you have two acres 


ftwo hundred. Write for the new, free 1948 Orchard Spray- 


ig catalog, or get a copy from your John Bean dealer! 


JOHN BEAN MFG. CO. 


oat Division of Food Machinery Corporation 
ARTMENT 29 * LANSING, MICHIGAN 


W4 WEST JULIAN STREET eo 


4 gun John Bean Spraymast 


7 gun high capaci 
Y : oa in horizontal position 


The new John Bean 
John Bean Spraymast 


Protecter 





SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA: 


x 


Orchard 


pf “an” 
Pe Pe 


MEET ARTHUR SEEL. His John Bean Royal 35 pump | 
has seen 14 years of service, and has be out more | 
at 


than 2,300,000 gallons of dope during time. Mr. 


4 


Seel says, "We gave this rugged Royal just one-major | 
overhaul. That's convincing proof of the performance | 


of John Bean sprayers.” 


ae he 


LEWIS GRAY, E. P. Gray & Son Orchards, Traverse 

City, Mich., does all his own spraying and for his | 
hilly 40 acres of mature cherries and apples he pre- | 
fers a Speedsprayer. Whether your orchard calls for | 
a Speedsprayer or for high pressure equipment, John | 


Bean has the complete line to Protect your crop. 


a see 
eres Ro ie 


oy. 


ete O. ae - Pee 
A JOHN BEAN ROYAL 35 engine powered sprayer 


with a 4 gun Bean Spraymast does a thorough fast | 
job on the Circle 3 Orchards near Fremont, Mich. | 
The Spraymast is a field-tested model just added to | 

ce Bean line. It is delivering the full 35 gallon | 
per minute output of the sprayer to make better | 
spraying easier. You'll want to see the new Bean 4 | 


the Jo 


and 7 Gun Spraymasts in operation. 





TYPE OF SPRAYER 
CAPACITY 


PRESSURE 


TRACTOR OR ENGINE DRIV 


E 
TANK SIZE 














A standardized line | with a host of new features 
— and more efficient new Bulldozer Pumps 


Standardization by Myers enables you to select 
a sprayer that fits your needs as completely as if 
it were custom-built to your own specifications. 
You can choose from 15 different models of Myers 








See our exhibit 
at the FRUIT SHOWS 


tractor-drawn sprayers, with capacities, pressures 
and tank. sizes matched to every requirement. In. 
4-wheel and skid types, there’s also a “perfect 
choice” of models for every spraying need. Thefe 
is a complete line of Myers Bulldozer Pumps with 
capacities up to 50 g.p.m. Inspect this highly flexible __ 
line and get exactly the sprayer you need — witha ~ 
wealth of advanced features 

to save time, labot and spray 

material. See your Myers 

dealer, or mail coupon. 


THE 6. E. MYERS & BRO. CO., Dept. K-185, Ashland, Ohio 
Send free literature on items checked below. 


Water Systems 


Power Pumps 
Hay Unloading Teols 


Hand Pumps 


Power Sprayers 
Hand Sprayers 
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for The true significance of Thanks- 


ever giving is nowhere more deeply appre- 
y ciated than on the farm. Living close to 
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Steves how 70 
LE 0ulT OF bed / 


. into a warm, comfortable room! 

Perfection keeps your home automatically 

warm throughout the night. Justa ‘ — 

turn of the dial assures summer comfort 
for winter mornings . . . all over the house! 













There’s “Winter-Morning” Warmth 
with P ERFECTION Oil Burning Heaters! 


—plus these other advantages— 










Liaiorm bal — quick radiating and circulating warmth, : 
always there, day or night, when and where you want it. ; gro 
‘ ceri 
7 Wiomaite Comto/ —you can have fully automatic oper 4 hi 
deguboe Modet ation with an outside fuel supply tank and Accessory No. 12. and 

Heater, other 2 
=f papameiae Clean During —soot-free, smoke-free, odor-free, result of = < 
advanced Perfection engineering over the years. ; _ . ( 
- ia 
Blower — addition of Blower No. 24 will carry heat to far corners = 
i, cok 
and other rooms. | | any 
e ° 0 
| ier Cperaiton —. silent servant producing the quick, ; 
| clean comfort of better living. t org 
| and—no coal to carry, no fires to build, no ashes to empty, a Se 
Hl no soot-streaked walls to clean! eo me 
.. a or 
i . 4 be 
1 «Cf 
i , : : a fun 
j Firelight Portable The World’s La M fi of . | at 
i A Po 4 ¢ World’s Largest Manufacturers o =. an 
i A Oil Burning Appliances for the Home sol 

t pubere. 

| igi Seong PERFECTION STOVE COMPANY ° 7891-C PLATT AVENUE « CLEVELAND 4, OHIO vs 
i Atlanta ¢ Cleveland e Chicago © Jersey City © Kansas City ¢ Ookland « St. Paul tnd 
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Peach Leaf Curl 


Dear Sir: 
“Why does my peach tree curl and dry up 


: nds? 
on the ene. Orville J. Close 





Oriental Fruit Moth lays its eggs on the 

, tender leaves and twigs of the peach 

vee. When these eggs hatch, the larvae cat 

the succulent growth, causing the terminal 

ends to curl up and eventually die. DDT 

will kill this insect tf applied seven weeks 
after bloom.—Ed. 


culls, Byproducts, Profits 


Dear ‘Sir : 

‘I note that in Dr. Edwin Nourse’s arti- 
ce entitled; “A Distinguished Economist 
Sizes Up the Apple Industry” in your Au- 

1947 issue, Dr. Nourse indicates an 
efiort should be made to increase the mar- 
“ket for processed apple products. Most of 
"these are made from culls, drops and low 
grade fruit which the grower can’ consider 
~ by-products. 

Of course, if the market for these prod- 
‘ets can be increased, the grower will 


‘benefit to a certain extent. However, it 


seems to me that the interest of the apple 
~ is in raising first grade apples for 


gale at a fair price which is not* prohibitive 


to lower incomes, and which allows the 
“grower a fair percentage of the retail price. 
See condition has certainly failed to hold 
this year. 
_ As an example, apples raised in South 
Jersey last July, sold in the Philadelphia 
commission market at $2.00 a bushel. These 
same apples retailed at two pounds for 25c, 
or $6.00 per bushel, so that the retailer’s 
gross profit was $4.00. The grower did not 
receive a fair percentage of the retail price. 
To put the apple industry on a firm basis, 
the grower must supply the market with 
good apples on which he receives a fair 
return. Our efforts should be directed 
toward this end. 
Norwood, Pa. Wm. B. Creagmile 
The discrepancy between a growers’ 
gross profit and the retailer’s gross profit 
certainly indicates a need for readjustment! 


We commend Reader Creagmile's sugges- 


tion that growers work for a better product 
and a just return. —Ed. 


It Pays To Advertise 
Dear Sir : 

Can you tell me where I can buy posters 
‘to put on the wall of my sales room for 
advertising apples? I want something. in 
colors several feet long. I will appreciate 
any help you can give me. 

Moline, III. C. J. King 


Several of the larger regional advertising 
organisations such as the Michigan Apple 
Commission and the Appalachian Apple 
Service furnish the type of material that 
grower King is seeking. However,: these 
posters bear the names of the organisations 
or regions sponsoring them and could not 
be used elsewhere. If states which do not 

¢ posters available now would pool their 
funds to produce advertising signs to be 
*sold at cost, the problem of grower King, 
and many other orchardists, would be 
Solved. Any group which would organize 
such a project would be doing a worthwhile 


* Service for the entire mid-western apple 
> thdustry.—Fd. 
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It’s Easy To Grow 
Your Own Berries 


Dear Sir: 

Every summer for the past 20 years I 
have gone blackberry picking. I have 
walked miles, ripped my clothes, and was 
scared several times by snakes. Four years 
ago my county agricultural agent suggest- 
ed the Eldorado blackberry to me. I didn’t 
think much of the idea, but I got several 
plants anyway. 

I planted the blackberries on one side of 
my garden, Each spring I fertilize them 
with a nitrogen fertilizer at the rate of 300 
pounds per acre. When the new growth 
gets as high as I like it, I tip the ends. This 


is around the last of June, and helps me. 


find the berries and reduces the chances of 
scratches. When I have my crop of berries 
picked, I cut out the old canes and burn 
them, because they are the ones that carry 
disease. I think a lot of this row, and it has 
returned a fine income for the time and en- 


ergy spent. 
Watson, W.Va. Guy G. Campbell 


Small fruit culture has received consider- 
able attention everywhere in the last few 
years, since berries make an excellent quick- 
cash crop with a minimum amount of care 
and labor. Lloyd Reid, County Agent of 
Taylor Co., W.Va., in which Reader Camp- 
bell lives, and Melvin H. Kolbe, Asst. Ex- 
tension Horticulturist at the University of 
West Virginia, have been active in making 
fruit growers in their state berry conscious. 
For information on small fruit culture, 
readers should write to their own County 
Agents, or to their state Agricultural Ex- 
periment Stations. A complete list of Ex- 
periment Station addresses may be had by 
writing to the Editorial Dept.,, AMERICAN 
Fruit Grower.—Ed. 


The Chlorophyll Factor 


Dear Sirs: 

Since reading your article on photo- 
synthesis in the September issue of AMER- 
ICAN Fruit Grower, I know that I am tre- 
mendously interested in chlorophyll. Some 
of my. apple trees lost the chlorophyll from 
the terminal leaves on the new growing 
branches, causing these leaves to turn white. 
This happened over-night. 

The drainage is very poor in my orchard, 
and I have come to believe that an excess 
of rainfall or irrigation water may be the 
cause of the white leaf condition. Some 
varieties are not susceptible to the malady. 
Lingle, Wyo. J. A. Woods 


Loss of chlorophyll, or chlorosis, usually 
indicates a lack of available iron and is as- 
sociated, generally, with an excess of lime. 
Water-logged soil will cause stunted, weak 
growth, and a marked yellow cast to the 
foliage. Perhaps Grower Woods’ trouble 
may be an excessively high amount of lime 
in his irrigation water.—Ed. 


What Size Spray Nozzles? . 


Gentlemen : 

I have a pump with a capacity of 15 gal- 
lofis per minute at a pressure of 400 pounds. 
In spraying medium sized trees, how many 
nozzles would you suggest using, and what 
size holes would you recommend? 

Bogota, N.J. F. Dwight Campbell 


You may use with your spray pump two 
4-noszle brooms with disc openings of 
4/64ths of an inch. At 400 pounds pressure, 
these two brooms will deliver 12.6 gallons 
per minute, which is safely within your limit 
of a 15 gallon per minute pump.—Ed. 















vt VIGORO- 


Feeding Increase 
Your Profits! 





The trend in fruit growing is 
toward complete feeding...supplying 
the trees with all of the many pliant 
food elements they need from the 
soil. That’s because experiments 
have proved that proper feeding 
really pays. 

The big swing is to VIGORO- 
feeding. Thousands of fruit growers 
across the land have been using 
VIGORO for years. They know this 
plant food increases yields . . . im- 
proves the quality of their fruit, and 
fosters healthy growth. Many grow- 
ers report over-the-market prices for 
VIGORO-grown fruit because it 
looks better, tastes better, and keeps 
better. 

Get full information about 
VIGORO before you plan your next 
feeding. Write Swift & Company, 
Plant Food Division, Chicago 9, Til. 





it is wise to order your plant food early 
and take delivery early! 
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Newest; smallest member of the Farmall Famil 
FARMALL CUB for small farms. Also for large 
that need an extra tractor. 





y. 










The Farmall System 
of Farming is an THE SPIRIT OF SERVIC 3 
American Institution woe pales Psi Dealers 
a : our Company’s poi persenal c 
—with its roots in the with you. There is an IH Dealer in yout 
soil. On your farm. community. He is a good man to knew, 


On the farms of your He backs up the sale of Farmall Tractors 
and Equipment with complete parts and 






























neighbors. onion, 
TheFarmallSystem 
has increased productivity, speeded up field work, given - 
FARMALL A—1-row tractor with “Culti-Vision.” Plows3 * farmers more leisure and greater operating economy, 
to 7 acres a day; cultivates 14 to 17 acres a day. Also ° 6 ° r 
FARMALL AV (high-clearance) for working in tall-growing and brought better living and economic security to the 
crops or crops on high beds. ‘ 
family farm. 
- & 
The “team” that has brought these benefits is.a lineup 





of five basic models of Farmall Tractors—a size for every 
farm —and an endless selection of Farmall equipment 
especially designed for every region. Farmall machines— 
‘ quick-attachable, mounted and pull-type — fit farms of 
every size and type, and every crop and soil condition. 
New developments are always coming in the Farmall 


> 



















System. Watch for them! - 
INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
180 North Michigan Avenue Chicago 1, Illinois q 

FARMALL B (and narrow- ] 
tread ) for 2-row cultiva- g 
Goo, Same on engine .; Listen to James Melton on Calif 
m e on ; 
to 10 gallons of fuel a day. “Harvest of Stars” Every Sunday. , 6 Crop 
NBC Network. f had 
~ 000. 
larg 
q Vail 
— ani 
*FARMALL BD proc 
isa istered —* char 
regis whic 
trade-mark. hi of g 

: / & : ages e 
Remember — ; gy \ Wie & =~ 

. FARMALL H fits th rter-section farm. Pull <n Pat "eee a 
Only International ioe 14th aiaer belles to aapeel cundilions, oat ee LB a a ie yf San 
vates up to 35 acres of corn a day. Also FARMALL HV ; Ce tis : =” year 

Harvester builds (high-clearance) for working in tall-growing crops or Py owe % ge ; 
crops on high beds. , / ; exte 
Farmall Tractors. FARMALL M pulls three 14-inch or 16-inch plow bottoms; handles dist 
4-row planters and cultivators and a 2-row corn picker. A'so FARM- Gab 

ALL MV (high-clearance); FARMALL MD (Diesel); FARMALL MVD. 
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“" LCALIFORNIA’ 
alineup ° 
Dr every 
pe Golden Grape 
chines — 
arms of 
tion, TaFves 
Farmall 3 
— — By ROSALIND LEE 
Y ; 
is ; 
Grarr.crow ING now tops more than half a million acres and 
California's varied list of agricultural grow commercially 125 principal vari- 
£ crops, with an output in 1946 which  eties of grapes, all belonging to the 
® hada farm value of above $265,000,- great European family, vitis vinifera. 
' 000. The great Gausti vineyard of The five billion pounds of grapes pro- 
5,000 acres is famous as the world’s duced yearly are used in four prin- 
® largest. It lies in the rich Cucamonga cipal ways—as fresh fruit, for drying 
- Valley of Southern California and is into raisins, for wine-making and for 
am impressive example of large-scale grape juice, with more than 40 per 
‘production. Here a new type of me-_ cent going into wine. Certain kinds 
a “® chanical loader has been developed are “three-way” grapes and can be 
rey, @ which loads three and one-half tons used for wine, for raisins and for. 
| of grapes in four and one-half min- _ table desserts. 
f utes More than 20,000 California farm- 





| From the earliest vines planted at 
San Diego by the Spanish padres 175 
(3 > — Years ago, California vineyards have 
™@ © xtended north almost to Oregon, a 
© distance of some 700 miles. At San 
> Gabriel, near Los Angeles, you can 
| See today the old adobe winery where 
‘the mission Indians trod the juice 
from the grapes. Here “Trinity Vine,” 











nt harvests. 
lifornia vineyards now cover 
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ers are normally engaged in commer- 
cial grape-growing. A total of 350,000 
persons, one in each 56 of the entire 
population, draw a part or all of their 
livelihood, directly or indirectly from 
grapes and wine. Ever since the first 
grapes came from Spain by way of 
Mexico, California has been closely 


linked to European countries through - 


its production of wine. 
Among newcomers whom the dis- 
covery of gold brought to the golden 


state were many vineyardists from 
the grape-growing districts of Europe. 
Some of them who failed to realize 
fortune from the mines turned their 
century-old skills to grape culture. 
The Gold Rush expanded the market, 
and soon there was a rush in vine- 
planting. Soon California was ship- 
ping wines to Europe, Latin America 
and Australia. 

In the tending and harvesting of 
her grapes, the state is still aided by 
the traditional culture of Old World 


‘vineyards. It is estimated that at least 


50 per cent of the workers were born 
in the wine-growing countries of 
Europe and their inherited grape lore 
is of enormous value. 

After a heart-breaking period of 
pest trouble, the early vineyards were 
cleaned up by the planting of sturdy 
American vine roots upon which were 
grafted choice foreign grape varie- 

(Continued on page 23) 





Grapes on the way to the crusher, 
where the juice will be extracted. 
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STUDY TODAY’S TRENDS 
For Tomorrow's Production 


Significant changes in fruit tree population are revealed by fhe 1945 agri- 
cultural census which shows the nation’s total of bearing and non-bearing 
trees. When these figures are displayed graphically with production trends, 
it is apparent that, despite reductions in trees, yields are increasing. 


Tree reductions represent, largely, elimination of the once highly regarded 


farm orchard, a relic of the early days of American agriculture. Fruit growing 
is becoming more and more a highly specialized business centered in favorable 
growing areas. That this is a healthy sign is shown by the increasing yields 
which result from more intensified culture in the hands of experienced growers. 
Better machinery and equipment, more efficient sprays and dusts, as well as 
many young trees coming into production in the case of oranges and peaches, 
also account for increasing yields. 


“PEACHES 


Peach tree population declined sharply until 1935, after which the trend 
leveled to a stabjJe period for 1935 to 1945. Despite the loss in trees, produc- 
tion has climbed steadily and from 1925 to 1945 jumped almost 50 per cent. 
With still larger crops in prospect as younger orchards come into bearing, 
peach production is expected to more than double the 1925 figure during 
coming harvest seasons. 

California is by far the leading peach state despite a four million decrease 
in tree population since 1925. Michigan and South Carolina are the leading 
states showing an increase in trees and both states have shown substantial 
increases in production. Georgia which ranks as second foremost peach 
state lost six million trees since 1925 while maintaining approximately an 
even production rate. The situation today in the leading peach states is 
shown in the picture graphs below. Production is based on the 1934-43 


average. 
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Symbols represent two million trees and three million bushels. 
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Population of pear trees in the United States has shown a steady decline 
until 1940 when a gradual leveling-off occurred. Production however, has 
climbed steadily and almost doubled since 1925. 

Since 1925 California’s tree population has decreased from seven 
million to a little over four million during which time production almost 
doubled. Washington, with little change in tree numbers, has made tre- 
mendous strides in increasing production. Oregon, with about the same tree 
population as Washington, shows a fourfold increase in production. Produc- 
tion, based on the 1935-44 average and tree numbers are shown below. 





Production 
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Symbols represent one million trees and two million bushels. 
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Both orange tree population and production show large. increases since 
1925. The great jump in yields which have risen about 300 per cent while num- 
ber of trees have jumped only by 30 per cent is due not only to young trees com- 


ing into bearing but: to improved cultural practices as well. In fact, the ever- _ 


growing tendency toward more progressive, scientific methods in citrus culture 
is bringing about a condition of oversupply in the market. Since Aistribution 
methods are not being developed as fast as the crops are being increased, 
Florida is already faced with an acute surplus problem in the face of possible 
future annual yields of 150,000,000 boxes within the next ten years. 

Florida’s orange production shows the greatest increase. Crops up to 150 
million are forecast in the near future. Texas tree population has increased 
from 250,000 in 1925 to two million in 1945 while production has upped from 
9,000 boxes in 1920 to more than 13 million. California has shown an in- 
crease of five-million trees since 1925 and production has jumped almost 20 
million boxes during the same period. Production based on 1935-44 average, 
and tree numbers are shown below. 


Trees Production 
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Overall production of apples shows a marked decrease as shown by the 
chart On this page. However, part of this decrease can be attributed to a 
change in estimating crop production. Since 1938 official estimates of apple 
production have been limited to commercial apple areas of each state. Another 
important factor in the decrease of the apple crop has been a series of hard-luck 
weather ‘years. Prospective bumper crops have suffered considerably in recent 
years from frost damage and unseasonable weather which has caused great 
losses. 

In the five leading states production has either remained stationary over 
the past 20 years or shown increases: despite decreases in numbers of trees. 
The picture graphs below show the situation today in the nation’s apple 
orchards. Production figures are based on the 1935-44 average. Washington 
although having the smallest number of trees of the five, has the largest 


total production. 
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Tree population has decreased by ten million since 1930 and production 


has also decreased from 75,000 tons to 67,000 tons. Plums and prunes are often 
overlooked by growers because the demand for this fruit is not large. How- 
ever, there is a potentially greater market for plums if care is taken in choosing 
the right variety. Too many growers still produce inferior varieties which pro- 


duce fruit that is too small or too acid in flavor to create a large demand. 

On a state basis California leads with more than 13 million trees despite a 
decrease of seven million trees since 1925. Oregon, Washington, Idaho and 
Michigan also show tree reductions over the past 20 years. Although pro- 
duction shows a downward trend it does not keep pace with the more rapid 
decrease in trees, indicating better yield records for plum and prune growers. 
Picture graphs below show 1935-44 average production and numbers of trees 
according to the 1945 Census for the leading states. 
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National sweet and sour cherry tree population for the twelve leading 
commercial states-is at approximately the same level as in 1925. As with 
other fruits, cherry production has been upped, from around 120,000 tons to 
almost 180,000 tons. 

Leading cherry state is Michigan which has increased its tree population 
by more than 600,000 trees since 1930. Washington, New York and Oregon 
have maintained static tree population while upping production over their 
1920-25 averages. California is the only state to show a marked reduction 
in numbers of trees, having lost about 600,000 trees. Both tree population and 
cherry production may be seriously affected by the recently discovered Little 
Cherry disease, a virus disorder for which there is, as yet, no cure. At present 
the only way to combat the disease is removal of infected trees. However, state 
authorities and growers are cooperating to stamp it out. Picture graphs below 
show numbers of trees and production for the five leading states. 
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- Think Twice before Burning Old Trees, 
Fruitwood is Famous for its Quality 


--fories. 
© have short, gnarled trunks, and 
=—sawing them is more difficult and 
= expensive 


ee 
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"straight 
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HE RICH 


Ow Grandfather’s hair is white, 
hig knees are bent, and maybe he 
doesn’t get around as easily as he 
used to, but he’s not spent yet—no 
Sir! There’s lots of good left in him 
still, as he will be the first, to tell 
you. He has the richness of ex- 
perience to share with younger 
striplings, and he has the under- 
standing patience that active tots do 
not always get from Mom and Dad. 


ae. _-But best of all, he has that mellow- 


ness that comes of long, good living. 
Grandfather’s counterpart may be 
found in the orchard, for, like 
Grandfather, there are many. old 
fruit trees which, although most of 
their productive years of fruitfulness 
are past, are not spent yet. When 
fruit trees age, the grain of their 
wood becomes finer, and takes on 
tints that cabinet makers and work- 
ers of fine woods are constantly 


~ seeking. 
| Of course, today, fruitwoods are 


not used as extensively as in the past, 
chiefly because they do not lend 
themselves to the mass production 
methods of modern furniture _fac- 
This is because the trees 


than sawing. taller, 
straighter trees. However, the fruit- 
woods are still used for custom- 
made furniture and many small items 
ranging from potato mashers and 
gavels to picture frames and bed- 
steads. The J. H. Monteath Co. of 
New York City is‘one of the largest 
fruitwood buyers. 


Pearwood 


Pearwood is perhaps the most 
famous and most frequently used of 
the cultivated fruitwoods, since its 
‘firmness, hardness, toughness, and 
fine, close grain make it durable and 


easy to carve without breaking. Its 


durability makes it an excellent 
wood for printing blocks, drawing 
Squares and triangles, and the wood 
is fine for lathe turning. It works 
easily and takes a high polish. 

The usually uniform structure and 
alignment of pearwood 
fibers makes this one of the finest 
woods for carving, since it can be 
worked in any direction. Wood 
Carvers also like it because its tough- 


GRAIN 


| OF FRUITWOOD 





C sbeheee, leveland Museum of Art 
“The Weeping Virgin” carved from lime- 
wood by Veit Stoss in the fifteenth century. 





Here is a gavel carved from wild cherry 
wood. Photo courtesy Western Reserve His- 
torical Society. 


ness permits deep undercutting— 
such as a ‘curled leaf or flower 
tendril which might be barely at- 
tached to the base part of the work. 
This quality is useful in the making 
of rococco mirror frames, picture 
frames, and some furniture carving. 
The wood. is particularly desirable 
for carving figures of the human 
form, since it is naturally a flesh color, 
It is also used in the re-creation 








of certain French “period” furniture, 
a craze for which was begun when 


the old French ocean liner Isle 
de France first arrived in America 
with her beautiful pearwood furni- 
ture. However, most of the pear 
veneer used today for this purpose 
is imported from France, where the 
pear trees grow older and larger than 
American trees. Today most of the 
pearwood used in furniture mas- ~ 
querades as ebony, since it closely 
resembles that wood when dyed a 
rich black. Both pear and apple 
woods ,are used for inlay and mar- 
quetry, and are often found in the 
department and furniture stores in 
that form. 


Applewood - 


Applewood is still used in modern 
work, and like the pear, is very 
hard, close-grained, and takes a good 
finish. It, too, is good for undercut- 
ting in carving, and is the chief 
wood used by the John C. Campbell 
Folk School of Brasstown, N.C., 














Figures of deer (above) and the goose 
(below) were carved from applewood by 
students of the John C. Campbell Folk 
School, Brasstown, N.C. Photos were sup- 

plied by the school. 











The goblet above was carved from a wild 
cherry tree in 1889. Photo courtesy West- 
ern Reserve Historical Society. 


where it is used in -wood carving : 
classes. Ernest Kunberger, in his 
backyard shop in New Hampshire 
also makes a great many items from 
applewood, including napkin rings, 
boxes, fruit bowls, salad bowls, 
(Continued on page 32) 





















WHY LET MICE EAT 
YOUR PROFITS? 


Mice ARE a favorite subject for 
nursery rhymes, poets have waxed 
eloquent about them, and the movies 
have made Micky Mouse a favorite. 
But fruit growers cannot allow them- 
selves the pleasure of feeling senti- 
mental about Mr. Mouse. Cases are 
on record -where mice have caused 
thousands of dollars of damage in one 
orchard only and the total overall 
bill paid each year runs well into mil- 
lions of dollars. 

The pine mouse shown directly 
above and its cousin the meadow 
mouse at right above are the two 
chief offenders. Because of its bur- 
rowing habits and damage done to 
roots the pine mouse may be called 
more accurately the “root mouse.” 
The meadow mouse, as its name im- 
plies, constructs runways under heavy 
grass or mulch and damages by gnaw- 
ing off the inner bark about the base 
and roots of the tree. 

The picture -story at right shows 
the most profitable way to deal with 
mice. In the fall after the harvest 
is finished and the orchard is cleared 
of dropped fruit is the proper time 
of year to set out poison bait. Mice 
will take poisoned bait if it is under 
cover and covering the bait prevents 
injury to dogs, cats or birds. 

If the orchard is mulched, mouse 
runways can be found by pulling 
back the mulch to expose the ground. 
One or two poisoned baits in at least 
three runways showing recent activity 
is sufficient for each tree. After 
placing bait, recover with mulch. With 
trees growing in long grass place 
poisoned bait in the runway and pull 
grass back over the bait. With short 
grass cover bait with a handful of 
grass or mulch. Since pine mice 
make numerous mole-like runways or 
tunnels which may reach two feet or 
more underground, poison bait should 
also be placed in breather holes. 

The District Agent, Fish and Wild- 
life Service, or the County Agent 
have available a specially prepared 
rodenticide for use in preparing poi- 
son bait and also may be contacted 
for advice and help. 
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Measuring the poison to be 
added to the apple bait. 


runway, a spear is used to prevent 
the poison from getting on the hands. 


Weeds close to the trunk afford 
protection and encourage girdling. 


Shaking the cubes to insure 
that poison covers all sides. 


Mice operate only under cover, 
and runways must be re-covered 
before mice will take the bait. 


Clearing weeds for at least six inches a 
from trunk is helpful until snow falls. Ee 
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~ JOIN IN CELEBRATING 


AP 


jooking forward to the big APS cen- 
tennial fruit congress in St. Louis 
this winter. Yes, the American 
Pomological Society will celebrate 
its 100th birthday at the Jefferson 
Hotel, St. Louis, on February 17, 18, 


and 19, and all American fruit grow- 


sets are invited to attend. 

Not only are growers planning to 
articipate in_this gala convention 
individually,--but all of the major 
horticultural_societies are backing it. 


~ Sponsored by the IHinois and Mis- 


souri Horticultural Societies, the 
meeting will be a veritable Centen- 
nial Fruit Congress ‘which will in- 
clude special meetings of the Na- 
tional Peach Council, National Apple 
“Institute, American Society of Hor- 


CENTENNIAL 


B=PLANS ARE in the air already, 
¥ sand fruit growers everywhere are 


2K Ke 


1948 


ticultural Science, and the American 


Association of Nurserymen. All of 


these organizations will join the in- 


dividual growers in a_ rousing 
“Happy Birthday” for APS, the 
oldest agricultural organization in 


- America. 


Founded in 1848, it has devoted 
1947 


100 years to the furtherance of prog- 
ress in the fruit industry. It has 
shown the way for national stand- 
ardization of plant names, and has 
done much toward culling out un- 
desirable varieties from commercial 
lists. 

Included on the Congress calendar 


are exhibits of ancient spray ma- 
chinery which will bring chuckles 
when compared with the modern 
equipment displayed beside it. There 
will also be a show of old and new 
fruit varieties which will call back 
many happy memories of boyhood 
orchard escapades and that “sweet- 
est apple ever tasted.” Only a glance 
at this exhibit will be necessary to 
see the progress that has been made 


“id 
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rs -8 
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by the painstaking work of fruit 
breeders of the past. Many other 


_interesting exhibits will be shown, 


and stimulating meetings and dis- 
cussions are being scheduled for the 
three-day get-together. 

Thus, in the spirit of cordial co- 
operation of all the nation’s horti- 
cultural organizations, the APS will 
celebrate its 100th birthday. 





In the attic, an old trunk 
or a bureau drawer— 


may be hiding a photograph of an 
ancient spray rig, or a yellowed 
newspaper account of the “newest 
methods” of fruit growing in Grand- 
father’s day. AMERICAN FRUIT 
GROWER would like to receive such 
historical items from its readers to 
print in its special January Fruit 
Centennial issue. : 

This special January issue will 
commemorate the 100th anniversary 
of the APS, and will contain articles 
and features concerning the colorful 
background of America’s rich pomo- 
logical heritage. 

All contributions for this issue 
must be received by December I, 
and keepsokes will be carefully han- - 
died and returned.—Ed. 














E.. APPLES. 


®@ The U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture Plant Industry Station has long 
been experimenting with use of ni- 
trogen in the soil and has recently 
come up with some interesting con- 
clusions. 

After careful analysis, USDA 
scientists estimate that a 20 to 25 
year old apple tree producing a nor- 
mal crop needs 1% pounds of actual 
nitrogen per year. Of this about 4% 
pound goes back to thé soil in the 
form of fallen blossoms and leaves. 
According to Dr. John R. Magness, 
on the average, the one pound per 
tree removed from the soil is the 
minimum amount to be put back each 
year. One pound of actual nitrogen 
is found in 6 pounds nitrate of soda, 
5 of ammonium sulfate, or 3 of 
ammonium nitrate. 

The time of applying nitrogen 
makes a difference. Tests show that 
when put on a moderately heavy soil 
in the fall, most of it can be found 
in the soil by spring. It is recom- 
mended that if nitrogen is to be 
applied on sod, fall is the best time 
since it will sink below the grass 
roots by spring and be picked up 
by apple roots with little waste. 

Nitrogen intake has an important 
effect on the harvest of fruit. If too 
much is applied, color of fruit may 
be poor, and if not enough is used 
yield will suffer. Enough nitrogen 
should be applied so that trees show 
growth of 6 to 10 inches a year. 


© Although nearly 100 of the Mich- 
igan State College designed frost 
fighters, as described in the Decem- 
ber 1946 issue of American Fruit 
Grower, will be manufactured by 
next spring, it will be another year 
before mass production makes them 
available in large numbers. The 
agent for licensing of manufacture 
and distribution is the Detroit Agri- 
cultural-Industrial Foundation. An 
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agreement with this Foundation will 
make the machine available to grow- 
ers at a lower cost than otherwise 
possible. Further research and test- 
ing will be conducted to assure best 
possible results before mass produc- 
tion is started. 


RASPBERRIES 


© A new red raspberry variety was 
introduced to fruit growers at the 
1947 annual meeting of the New 
York State Fruit Testing Associa- 
tion at Geneva, N.Y. Called the 
September, it is a medium size, firm, 
bright red berry showing no ten- 
dency to crumble. It is an ever- 
bearing raspberry showing high 
quality in its autumn crop. Its fall 
crep ripens two to four weeks earlier 
than that of Indian Summer while 
the summer crop is as early as that 
of Indian Summer. 

According to the Agriculture Ex- 
periment Station at Geneva the 
plants are vigorous, increase rapidly, 
and crop well. The principal fault 
of the September is the tendency of 


the berries to cling to the bushes 
more than desired in a commercial 
berry. 

This berry was produced by cross- 
ing Marcy with Ranere in 1934. 


STRAWBERRIES 


© Profits from a two-year straw- 
berry bed may justify use of the beda 
second year, but in most cases the ber- 
ries will be larger and the bed easier to 
handle if renovated or plowed up 
every year. It is difficult to control 
weeds in a two-year-old bed, and 
diseases or insects may destroy a sec- 
ond-year planting. If the soil is fertile 
and well-drained and has been rela- 
tively free of weeds, diseases, and in- 
sects, then renovation is possible. But 
if the patch has been seriously injured 
by any of these maladies, then it should 
be plowed up and the land used for 
a late vegetable or green manure 
crop. 

About 75 or 80 per cent of the 
commercial strawberry growers im 
Ohio fruit their acreage only one 
year and then plow it up. 
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®in selecting the new site after 
‘plowing up the old strawberry bed, 
red stele disease should be the first 
consideration. Because the fungus 
lives on in the ground for several 
years, the location of the patch 
should bé changed. A site which is 
well-drained and well-aerated will 
discourage the advent of the disease, 
and the use of disease-free plants 
will prevent the spread of red stele. 


®Nearly one out of every four 
grapefruit eaten at the breakfast 
table is produced in one small coun- 
ty, Hidalgo, Texas. Here in Hidalgo 
are concentrated twenty-three per- 
cent of the nation’s grapefruit trees, 
according to the 1945 Census of 
Agriculture. 

But going back two centuries to 
1750, it is found that grapefruit was 
first mentioned as “forbidden fruit,” 
and it was not until 1814 that the 
Name grapefruit was used. For an- 
other 50 years the fruit was grown 
chiefly as a curiosity or for home 
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use. It was the visitors from the 
North who developed a liking for 
grapefruit in Florida, and trade got 
under way slowly about 1880. Not 
until the present century did grape- 
fruit really take an important place 
in the fruit markets of the nation. 

It is still a comparatively young 
fruit with new varieties adding to 
its popularity. One of the more impor- 
tant discoveries in Texas was that of 
the Ruby grapefruit in 1929. It has 
pink flesh and few seeds, but the pink 
blush on the rind is its greatest attrac- 
tion to the American housewife. 

Since its discovery , Ruby grapefruit 
has been of increasing economic im- 
portance to the Texas citrus belt. 


@A new citrus fruit laboratory, 
needed to carry on research for the 
rapidly expanding citrus industry, 
is now under construction at Pasa- 
dena, California. Its work will in- 
clude analysis of the volatile ele- 
ments of citrus juice to determine 
what causes the change in flavor 
after processing, determination of 
satisfactory methods of processing 
citrus juice by freezing, and investi- 


-gation of ways to retain color and 


flavor in_ single-strength canned 


orange and grapefruit juices. 


GRAPES | 


® Good news for grape growers is 
that cross-slope vineyard plantings 
will preduce almost two times as 
great a yield of grapes as that of 
rows going up and down. Increased 
yields are accompanied by larger 
amounts of organic matter in the 
soil and less evidence of erosion with 
a greater vine growth. 

The State Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station at Geneva, New York, 
has measured these results and will 
continue to experiment to produce 
greater quantities of grapes while 
conserving soil. 


CHERRIES 


®@ A new method for making cherry 
juice with a better and more natural 
flavor than the old hot-press juice 
has been discovered by accident at 
the New York State Experimental 
This method can be used 
with a home freezer or in the freez- 
ing compartment of a refrigerator. 

Cherries are frozen, pressed out, and 
then pasteurized by heating to 170° F. 
There will be considerable sediment, 
but for home use the clear juice may 
be poured off andthe rest filtered. Use 
of the Montmorency sour cherry juice 
mixed with an equal quantity of apple 
juice is recommended. 


Tee air’s as crisp as a frésh apple, 
and there’s a clean whiff of_snow in 
After sundown—when chores are 
done—it’s nice to sit around the 
stove and watch it glow real red, and 
talk about the crops and what’s 
goin’ on in the world. When you 
talk to folks, it’s surprisin’ how much 
good you can pick up. Kinda like 
gatherin’ windfalls in the orchard. 

Read in the paper, just the other 
day, about a terrible big fire over 
in Winchester, Va. Big apple packin’ 
shed burned down. Lost about 3,000 
bushel of packed apples that were 
ready for storin’, and 1500 bushels 
ready to be packed. Whole thing’ll 
amount to about $175,000, folks say. 
Can't be too careful about fire these 
days, I always say! 

Heard a funny thing the other day. 
Did you know that the Bing cherry 
was named for some Chinaman that 
worked at the Seth Lewelling place 
in California years back? It’s a fact! 

By nation, the way folks are usin’ 


the alphabet in their talk these days! 


(an hardly tell what a fella’s talkin’ 
about any more—G.P.M., USDA, 
2,4-D, D.D.T., and now there’s some- 
thin’ new they’re callin’ AATP. 
Those scientist fellas are still ex- 
perimentin’ with it, but they tell it’s 
good to go with D.D.T. This new 
stuff kills off the red mite and the 
aphids that D.D.T. doesn’t get. The 
fellas at the experiment station say 
it looks pretty good. Might ‘be worth 
tryin’. 

Another one of these new alpha- 
bet things is a weed killer called: 
IPC. The USDA says it works 
pretty good on quackgrass and other 
grassy weeds that 2,4-D won't kill. 
Heard tell it came all the way from 
England. 

Everybody’s talkin’ about inflation 
these days. Did you know that 
peaches used to sell for $3.00 apiece 
back in the gold rush days in Cali- 
fornia? Yup! 

Was up to the store the other day, 
and heard tell of a fella out in 
Petersburg, Ind., that had an apple 
tree that grew apples in clusters just 
like grapes. The tree came up out 
of a red delicious stump six years 
ago. Grew as many as 26 apples to 
a cluster, he said. 

Well, folks, that’s enough talkin’ 
for tonight. Better be gettin’ off to 
bed. 
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_ by pecan weevils. 


Left—Damage to 
the Schley pecan 


Right—Emergence 
of grubs through 
holes in pecans. 






DDT FOR PECAN 
WEEVIL 


By G. F. MOZNETTE 
United States Department of Agriculture 


Tus PECAN WEEVIL is gradual- 
ly becoming more abundant and 
causing serious losses in an increas- 
ing number of localities in the Coastal 
Plains areas of the Southeastern 
States. 

The early maturing varieties are 
especially susceptible to attack because 
the weevils seek nuts with early de- 
veloping kernels in which to lay their 
eggs. Since the weevils do not feed 
very much on the outer surface of 
developing pecan nuts, stomach poi- 
sons applied to trees have been of 
little practical value in control. 

The use of DDT was begun in 1945, 
and tests showed that a high degree 
of control could be obtained with three 
applications giving increased yields 
of good nuts at harvest time. Field 
tests in 1946 significantly reduced the 
percentages of weevil-infested nuts at 
harvest time even though it was a 
poor crop year and severe weevil in- 
festations were expected. 

The effectiveness of two applica- 
tions of DDT at the rate of 6 pounds 
of a 50-% wettable powder to 100 
gallons of water in reducing harvest 
infestations to 1 percent gives rise 
to the hope that this treatment, ap- 


plied for several seasons, will elim- - 


inate a pecan weevil infestation in an 
orchard, or will reduce it to such an 
extent that spraying every year will 
not be necessary. 

Before a final recommendation can 
be made concerning the application of 
DDT for the control of the pecan 
weevil, much is yet to be learned. 
However, for the benefit of those 
pecan growers who wish to try this 
material, the following tentative rec- 
ommendation is made based on the 
time of weevil emergence: Make two 
applications of DDT at the rate of 6 
pounds of a 50-% wettable powder to 
100 gallons of spray, the first during 
the last week in July and the second 
10 days later in Georgia, Alabama, 
and Mississippi. In South and North 
Carolina the first application should 
be made during the first and second 
week in August, respectively, and the 
second 10 days later. When bordeaux 
mixture is being used for pecan scab 
control, the last seasonal application 
of this fungicide can be delayed and 
combined with DDT in the first appli- 
cation of DDT for weevil control since 
the two materials can be used to- 
gether. 

The time of the first application of 
DDT cannot be based on the time of 





the first drop of nuts, because of other 


pecan insects also cause the nuts to. 


drop during July and August. How- 


“ever, pecan growers who wish to make 


the effort can time the first applica- 
tion accurately by spreading a sheet 


on the ground beneath an infested; 


tree and lightly jarring the branches 
to dislodge the weevils. When the 
weevils are disturbed they fall and 
“play possum” and can be easily col- 
lected. When a minimum of six wee- 
vils can be taken by jarring the 
branches on any one tree, it is time to 
make the first application. 


Pecan weevil grubs 
in Stuart pecans. 
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Roomier Cabs with 8 Inches 
; More Seating Width. 


o Adjustable Seats with 73 : 
individually Wrapped Springs be 
o Weather-Sealed Windshields ‘ 
with 20% More Visibility 
« hivanced Circulating, Fresh 
Air Ventilation System 
e Three-Point Cab Mounting 
- with Rubber Stabilizers 


Newly Styled Exclusive 
: GMC Bumper Bar Grille: 
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All New... THROUGH and THROUGH 


Truck owners and drivers everywhere are praising new 
light-medium duty GMCs for their leadership in post- 
war construction and design. Cabs are all-new, all-steel 
_ with flexible, rubber-cushioned mounting . . . wider and 
deeper, adjustable seats . . . circulating, fresh air ventila- 
tion . . . complete insulation and soundproofing... @ : 


greater visibility in windshields, doors and rear windows. Mew GMC erties ‘tes 
corporate a protecting 
bar of heavy bumper 
stock at top and sides. 
Frame mounting and 
angle bracing add 


greater strength. 


GMC’s new cabs cir- 
culate fresh air by 
means of a revolu- 
» tionary new ventila- 


‘ ak tien system. You can 

‘ have forced air heat- 

“s ing and defrosting, 
too, if desired. 


GASOLINE ¢ DIESEL 
TRUCKS 







For extra value and dependability there’s GMC’s stronger, 







sturdier chassis and improved, war-proved engines. For 







outstanding appearance and added stamina there’s GMC’s 






advanced new styling and exclusive front-end construction. 






GMC TRUCK & COACH DIVISION a GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 













THE TRUCK OF VALUE 
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* Mice Threaten Severe Damage To Orchard Trees 
© New Spray Stops Mcintosh Drop 


CONNECTICUT, Oct. 2i—Field reports 
from John Buckley, local agent of Fish 
and Wildlife Service, and personal observa- 
tions since October 1 emphasize that there 
are dangerous numbers of meadow mice 
(microtus) in at least some areas of most 
orchards in Connecticut. Fall has been 
warm and summer cover growth has been 
good so mice are being found readily in 
most areas of heavy grass and mulch in 
orchards. 

Of even greater concern and potential 
damage to Connecticut orchards than mi- 
crotus is that damage being caused by pine 
mice. There are some areas of the state 
carrying definite and heavy pine mouse 
infestations and others with suspicious popu- 
lation. 

The only good mouse is a dead one. Grow- 
ers are being advised to start poison bait- 
ing for mice in orchards as soon as con- 
venient, waiting at least 10 days between 
picking and baiting to allow mice time to 
re-establish “runs” trampled down by pick- 
ers. Poison material to be used entirely 
will be zinc phosphide rodenticide devel- 
oped by the U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service 
and made available to our growers through 
the Rodent Control Fund headquarters at 
Amherst, Massachusetts. This material is 
distributed by our county agents. 

For pine mice. it is recommended that 
both treated apple cubes and zinc phosphide 
treated oats be used at the same spot in the 
runway. 

Growers are realizing that it pays to 
know what’s going on around tree trunks 
so most are clearing trash away before or 
after bajting. In general, it is best to clear 
tree bases after baiting. If desirable or 
necessary to do it first, however, because 
of injury occurring already or for labor 
availability reasons, plan to allow about 10 
days before baiting that same area. This 
10-day interval will give “runs” a. chance 
to be re-established after trampling. — 
A. T. Williams, Ext. Spray Specialist, 
Storrs. 


GEORGIA, Oct. 15—Injury to orchards 
from mice, rabbits, and other rodents is very 
rare in Georgia. This is true because of 
the open winters and the great availability of 
all kinds of food for these animals. 

During September post-harvest sprays 
including such insecticides as benzene hexa- 
chloride, hexaethyl tetraphosphate, -cryolite, 
and lead arsenate dusts were applied 
throughout the Peach Belt. Plum curculio 
population ranged from 4 to 22 per tree 
prior to these sprays in orchards where 
good commercial control was effected. 
Peach growers are now putting out the 
various peach borer control emulsions and 
chemicals. 

Two varieties which have been heavily 
planted this past year and are contemplated 
for extensive planting this winter are Dixi- 
- gem and Erly-Red-Fre. Observations by 
workers at the U. S. D. A. Horticultural 
Field Laboratory at Fort Valley indicate 
that Sullivan Elberta is considerably more 
susceptible to the Phoney Peach virus dis- 


20 


ease than the regular Elberta.—E. F. Sav- 
age, Ga. Agr. Exp. Sta., Experiment. ° 


ILLINOIS, Oct. 20—The Annual Meeting 
of the Central Illinois Horticultural Soci- 
ety will be held at the Abraham Lincoln 
Hotel in Springfield, Illinois, December 1 
and 2, 1947. The Ninety-Second Annual 
Meeting of the Ilinois State Horticultural 
Society will be held at the Jefferson Hotel, 
St. Louis, Missouri, February 17, 18, 19, 
1948, in connection with the Centennial 
Fruit Congress. 

The fall apple crop has about all been 
harvested, but not all sold. Prices rather 
disappointing, probably due to the excep- 
tionally warm weather the past several 
weeks. Quite a few growers not even pack- 
ing winter apples, but are waiting for cool- 
er weather and more color and, we hope, a 


- better outlet. 


Quite a few orchards were damaged 
very extensively last fall and winter from 
the ravages of field mice. Growers had a 
hard time controlling them last year on ac- 
count of a scarcity of poison bait and also 
a scarcity, of strychnine so they. could mix 
their own bait. The worst damage in 
Western Illinois was done last year, quite a 
few orchards losing several hundred trees 
with severe damage on old trees up to 20 
years old. Chances are there will be an- 
other serious outbreak of mice this fall 
and [ advise growers to get their poison 
bait and put it out early. 

Arrangements for the Centennial Fruit 
Congress to be in St. Louis February 17, 


18, 19, 1948, are coming along fine. How-~ 


ever, there is still some space in the exhibit 
hall, and also advertising space in the pro- 
gram. W. R. Martin, Whitten Hall, Co- 
lumbia, Missouri, is handling the exhibit 
space, and C. C. Mast, 209 North 12th 
Street, Quincy, Illinois, the advertising in 
the program. This will undoubtedly be the 
largest National Gathering of Horticultur- 
ists in the United States this year.—C. C. 
Mast, Sec’y, Illinois State Hort. Soc., 
Quincy. 


IOWA, Oct. 20—The Agriculture Exten- 
sion Service has 350 home demonstration 
orchards located in 65 counties in which 
hardy stock trees have been planted and top- 
worked. Some of these planted in 1939 and 
1940 have been bearing for two or three 
years. We are using more Hibernal in 
western and northern Iowa with more Vir- 
ginia crab in other parts of the state. We 
have fourd Virginia makes a more vigorous 
and larger tree and is especially adapted to 
Jonathan. Delicious does better on Hibernal 
although there is not a.great deal of differ- 
ence. Hibernal is easier to handle. Virginia 
requires a heavier pruning to keep it from 
out-growing the inserted variety. Hibernal 
is more susceptible to blight, but this is 
usually not a serious drawback. It is much 
mcre resistant to scab than Virginia. 

Many young orchards topworked three to 
four years ago are bearing for the first tithe. 
A very high percent of our ‘commercial 
growers here planted Virginia crab and 
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c 
Hibernal hardy understocks both before and . 
after the Armistice Day storm of 1949 Nov. 18- 
Virginia is used most although Hibernal is Society 
becoming more popular. Three of our grow- Fond « 
ers have been using these hardy stocks for 
25 years and they are the only growers in Dec. 1-3 
their sections that had crops in the years Societ 
following 1940. Atlant 
Our practice is to top work by buddi 
We try to bud the leader at six: Gee but. Dec. 1-3 
ding five or six scaffold branches below this _ | oety 
point. We usually place the bud 16” to 24” W.S 
from the trunk. Sometimes a tree can be 2. 
completely worked in one year, but usually Dec. 
it requires ‘three years to completely work _— , 
all the trees in an orchard. The aim is to Sec'y 
have the trunk and main framework g 
branches of the hardy stock.—H. E. Nich- Dec. 4-! 
ols, Asst. Ext. Hort., Ames. ciety 
Manh 
MARYLAND, Oct. 20—Research work 
concerning root stocks and various types of Dec. 4 
roots and rooting tendencies has been in ¢ Assoc 
progress at Maryland Agricultural Experi- —Joh 
ment Station for twenty years, but none of 5 
the results have been of the type that coul Dec. 2 
be adapted to commercial use as was antici- meet 
pated. However, the investigations brought Secy. 
out facts concerning rooting of cuttings, Dec. 8 
after-ripening of seed, vigor of top growth Woos 
on various stocks, comparison of wild and 
known stocks, use of clonal stocks, depth Dec. 1€ 
of rooting, propagation by layering, etc. A annuz 
summary of the Maryland work and the 32 olis.— 
papers describing results have been pub- 
lished by A. L. Schrader and reprints .are Dec. 10 
available by writing Department of Horti- annuc 
culture, University of Maryland, College tanoo 
Park, Maryland.—A. F. Vierheller, Sec’y. Dec. 1 
Md. State Hort. Soc., College Park. saeey 
MASSACHUSETTS, Oct. 19—Twenty Mar; 
fruit growers in Massachusetts have quali- Dec. 11 
fied thus far for the Red Apple Club. The ety at 
requirements for membership are as fol- Bobb 
lows:-(1) The crop must be at least 90% ag 
free from insect and disease blemishes, (2) Dec. 1 
it must grade at least 60% U. S. Fancy, annu: 
and (3) the yield must amount to at least ducal 
400 bushels per acre on trees more than 
20 years of age. Trees 15 to 20 years of age Jan. 5 
must yield 300 bushels per acre and trees . Socie 
less than 15 years, 200 bushels per acre. Hag 
The members of the Club are widely scat-- Jan. 6 
tered over the State with 5 in Worcester i 
County, 4 in Hampden, 3 in Middlesex, 2 _W 
each in Franklin and Essex and 1 each in 
Berkshire, Bristol, Franklin and Norfolk.  , Jan. 6 
Considering the high standards of the Club, E Asso 
it is very gratifying to find as many as 20 Will 
growers qualifying in a year when scab 
control has been difficult and when the yield . Jan. 8- 
in many orchards was reduced by unfavor- annu 
able weather at blossoming time.—W. D. City. 
Weeks, Mass. State College, Amherst. 
Jan. 9- 
MICHIGAN, Oct. 24—A new hormone “Soci 
spray, which will prevent the drop of Mc- | tar 
Intosh apples until the fruit is fully ripe and *@ Jan 1 
of good color, has been found by Michigan tion 
State Colfege research horticulturists. Farr 
A. E. Mitchell, C. L. Hamner and Walter 7 Reut 
Toenjes, all of Michigan State College Ex- +: ie 1 
periment Station staff, completed tests m 3 "Soci 
late October which show a hormone called Y , 
toloxy is an effective and economical pre- Sec’ 
harvest drop spray. ES aad 
(Continued on page 29) =. 
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LENDAR OF COMING 


7 MEETINGS AND EXHIBITS 


11-12—Minnesota Fruit Growers 
Association, Western Wisconsin Fruit 


Growers, joint meeting, LaCrosse, Wis.— 
H. J. Rahmlow, Sec’y. 


Nov. 13-14—Iowa State Horticulture So- 
ciety annual meeting, Iowa State College, 
—H. E. Nichols, Asst. Extension 


Horticulturist. 
Nov. 18-19—Wisconsin State Horticulture 


Society annual convention, Retlaw Hotel, 
Fond du Lac.—H. J. Rahmlow, Sec’y. 


Dec. 1-3—New Jersey State Horticultural 
Society annual meeting, Claridge Hotel, 


- Atlantic City—Arthur J. Farley, Sec’y. 
a Dec. 1-3—Virginia State Horticultural So- 
low this ‘.gety 52nd annual meeting, Roanoke.— 
D to 24” '- w.S. Campfield, Sec’y. 
> can be Dec. 2-4—Michigan State Horticultural 
— iety annual meeting, Civic Audito- 
vd cn rium, Grand Rapids.—H. D.'Hootman, 
mework Sec’y. 
3. Nich- Dec. 4-5—Kansas State Horticultural So- 
ciety annual meeting, State College, 
aa Manhattan.—Geo. W. Kinkead, Sec’y. 
wo 
types of Dec. 4-6—Washington State Horticultural 
been in Association annual meeting, Wenatchee. 
Experi-_ —John C. Snyder, Sec’y. 
— Dec. 5-6—Montana Horticultural Society 
; antici- t meeting, Hamilton—George L. Knight, 
brough Sec’y. 
“uttings, Dec. 8-10—Annual Ohio Fruit School, 
growth Wooster, Ohio. 
yild and 
3, depth Dec. 10-12—Indiana Horticultural Society 
etc. A annual meeting, Hotel Severin, Indianap- 
aig olis—Ben B. Sproat, Sec’y. 
n 
ints -are Dec. 10-12—Tennessee State Horticultural 
Horti- annual convention, Hotel Patten, Chat- 
College tanooga.—G. M. Bentley, Sec’y-Treas. 
, Sey. Dec. 11-12—Peninsula Horticultural So- 
ciety 61st annual meeting, Salisbury, 
Twenty Maryland—T. F. Manns, Sec’y. 
Ag Dec. 11-12—Connecticut Pomological Soci- 
- fol 9% ~~ ety annual meeting, Hartford.—Arthur C. 
st 90% | Bobb, Extension Fruit Specialist. 
es, (2) Dec. 12—Kentucky Horticultural Society 
Fancy, annual winter meeting, Cobb Hotel, Pa- 
at — ducah—W. W. Magill, Sec’y-Treas. 
e . 
of age Jan. 5-6—Maryland State Horticultural 
d trees Society meeting, Hotel Alexander, 
r acre. Hagerstown.—A. F. Vierheller, Sec’y. 
a Jan. 6-7—Massachusetts Fruit Growers’ 
sex, 2 Association annual meeting, Worcester. 
ach in —W. D. Weeks, Research Asst. 
— (@ Jan. 6-8—Massachusetts Fruit Growers’ 
: "6 —#@ Association annual meeting, Worcester.— 
ee William R. Cole, Sec’y. 
e yield Jan. 8-9—Utah State Horticultural Society 
favor- annual convention, Hotel Utah, Salt Lake 
“ D. City—A. Stark, Sec’y. 
rst. a f 
Jan. 9-10—Western Colorado Horticultural 
rmone Society annual meeting, Mesa College, 
f Mc- Grand Junction. 
pe and Jan. 12-14—State Horticultural Associa- 
higan tion of Pennsylvania annual meeting, 
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Farm Show Bidg., Harrisburg.—J. U. 
Reuf, Sec’y. 


Jan. 14-16—New York State Horticultural 
Society winter meeting for western New 
York, Rochester—D. M. Dalrymple, 


y. 
(Continwed on page 32) 
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You can profit by getting first-hand 
technical information about the 
newer organic chemicals at your 
horticultural convention. 


In the next few months in these 
pages we will be giving you 
details of some advanced 
ORTHO organic chemicals. 


"These days - 
NEW WAYS 






Think back—as far as your experience as a fruit 
grower will take you... . . 


One fact becomes clear. The woman 
with the market basket is today taking 
home finer fruit than she could buy some 
years ago. 


Fruit growing technique has improved. .... . 


The quality of the fruit in her basket 
reflects the steadily improving materials 
and equipment for its production; and 

- the good use growers have made of 
them. 


Annual Horticultural Conventions are helpful. . 


Alert fruit growers can make profitable 
use of information gathered at these con- 
ventions — particularly now when so 
many new organic chemicals are being 
introduced into spray programs. 








We'll be in attendance at regional horticultural con- 
ventions. Make it a point to discuss the spray needs 
of your orchard with your ORTHO fieldman. 


CALIFORNIA SPRAY-CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


RICHMOND, CALIFORNIA ELIZABETH, NEW JERSEY 





PORTLAND, OREGON KANSAS CITY, MISSOUR? DALLAS, TEXAS ORLANDO, FLORIDA LYNDONVILLE, NEW YORK 
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SEYMOUR SMITH 


PROFESSIONAL PRUNERS 


No. 124 
No. 125 








Designed For 
Commercial 
Users 










Cutting parts 


FINEST and handles 
FORGED: drop-forged in 
ALLOY one piece. Keen, 
STEEL precision ground 
2 blades. Dual cutting 

4 No. 528 action for clean, quick- 
healing cuts. Every de- 


toil “professionally” 
correct. 


No. 528—Length 28” $4.50 
No. 124—Length 8” - $3.00 
No. 125—length 9 - $3.50 
All prices 10% higher on West Coast. 
At your dealer's or give us his name. 


NEW PRUNING HANDBOOK FREE 
40 pages of reliable pruning information 


Ns by noted horticultural editor. Free with any 
ge Seymour Smith tool, or sent postpaid for 25c. 
900U Main St., Oakville, Conn. 





SEYMOUR SMITH &. SON, Inc. 

















FASTER HANDLING 
REDUCES SPOILAGE... 
_ INCREASES PROFITS 


There is an easy way to beat the spiraling costs 
of marketing your fine fruit crops .. . just 
conveyorize with Rapids-Standard Conveyors. 
For, these portable, easily maneuverable con- 
veyors release many men from lifting and lug- 
ging operations to provide extra help for 
picking. 

Rapid-Wheel Conveyors will carry your filled 
baskets and crates by the FREE FORCE of 
gravity from the tree to grading stations and 
then into your cold storage room. The Steve- 
dore, Jr. Power Belt Conveyor then boosts 
them right up on the pile to eliminate all labor 
of lifting. 

At the Helsel orchards, and all over Peach 
Ridge (a famous Fruit Growing Section in 
Michigan), - Rapids-Standard Conveyors are 
proving their worth in helping them deliver 
their fruit to market faster, in better condi- 
tion, at less cost. Write today for information. 


Office Prin Cit 


THE RAPIDS-STANDARD CO 
364 Peo s Nat ui Bank B 
Grand Ra “eA 


INC 


HIS is a brief life history - of 
Theodatus Timothy Lyon, . founder 
of the South Haven ( Michigan) Ex- 
periment Station, and outstanding 
authority on fruit varieties during the 
last twenty-five years of the past cen- 
tury. 

Mr. Lyon was born in Lima, New 
York, on January 23, 1813, and 
moved, with his family, to Plymouth, 
Michigan in 1828. He taught school 


in merchandising with his father. 
Later he planted an orchard on the 
farm of his father-in-law and this was 
the beginning of his horticultural 
training. He soon became greatly in- 
terested in this work and before long 
was in correspondence with Charles 
Downing, Marshall P. Wilder, John 
J. Thomas, Patrick Barry, and others 
whose names have become immortal 
in the annals of American horticul- 
ture. 

No schools teaching horticulture 
were available in those early days. 
Consequently, his education in his 
chosen field of work was obtained 
from actual experience and from his 
voluminous correspondence with oth- 
ers likewise engaged. 

After many years in the vicinity 
of Plymouth, Mr. Lyon became con- 
vinced that the western part of Michi- 
gan offered greater possibilities in 
fruit growing and accordingly he 
moved to South Haven in 1874, 
where he engaged in the nursery busi- 
ness with a newly organized nursery 
firm known as the Michigan Lake 
Shore Nursery Company. 

After a few years of business the 
nursery company was discontinued 
and Mr. Lyon retained ten acres of 
land on which he had built a home and 
retired to raise fruit and continue his 
study of varieties. At this time he 
was considered one of the foremost 
authorities on fruit varieties in the 
United States and was often called 
to Washington, D. C., to assist the 
USDA in the preparation of its cat- 
alog on fruit varieties. The American 
Pomological Society used his services 





in a similar capacity and as a judge 


T. T. LYON, Early Michigan Horticulturist 


in his early manhood and engaged .- 
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By STANLEY JOHNSTON, South Haven Experiment Station 





T. T. Lyon 


of fruit exhibits. 

He early showed an interest in 
horticultural organizations and> was 
convinced that they were of great 
benefit to the rapidly developing fruit 
growing industry. He therefore be- 
came a charter member of the Michi- 
gan State Horticultural Society of 
which he was afterward president for 
sixteen consecutive years. At the 
time of his retirement as president, 
when 82 years of age, he was made 
honorary president for life. 

In the spring of 1889 the horticul- 
tural department of the then Michi- 
gan Agricultural College decided to 
start some experimental work in fruit 
growing in the fruit belt of western 
Michigan. They decided to place 
this work in the hands of Mr. Lyon 
and at the end of the first season 
were so pleased with the results that — 
they leased Mr. Lyon’s land and an — 
additional five acres was presented to 
the college by the citizens of South 
Haven to be used for experimental 
purposes. 

The experiment station continued. — 
to operate on this basis until the death 
of Mr. Lyon on February 5, 1900. ~ 
Following his death, his will revealed 
that he had left his land and buildings 
to the Michigan State Horticultural 
Society, with the express provision | 


that this property be used for exper 
mental work in horticulture and he “@ 
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GOLDEN HARVEST 


(Continued from page 9) 
“tes. This not only conquered the 
~ ¢lant louse but led to improvement in 


grape- owing practices. 

att of its congenial soil and 

te, California is one of the best 

‘ons for grape. culture. Wine 
are grown in 27 states, but 

some sections are more favored than 

_ California, for example, has 


turist i eight distinct grape-growing districts. 
Most New York wine grapes are 
on 3 wn around Finger Lakes, and Ohio 
















viticulture centers around Lake Erie 
‘Vineyard cultivation is a year 
occupation, and vineyards require 
more expert care than most agri- 
cultural land. From 500 to 800 vines 
are planted to the acre. Once in pro- 
duction, the chief tasks are pruning, 
fertilizing, spraying, testing the 

pes for sugar and acid content, and, 
finally, picking, Pruning is done in the 
winter and governs the size of the vine 

and the number of bunches of grapes. 
The earliest picking of grapes in 

_ Galifornia starts about the middle of 
| August, but the main harvest is in 
‘September and October. Grape-pick- 
jg is an art, not only in the selection 
of fruit which is ready, but also in 
" wielding the sharp knives and shears 
used. For some of the most expensive 
wines, even the individual grapes are 
sorted before crushing. 


pee i When to pick as well as how is im- 
a. ve portant, especially with wine grapes. 
pin va As they mature they gain in natural 
ef ad ‘a sugar and decrease in fruit acidity. 
h e Michi = Most California wine grapes in table- 
ociety of wine districts are picked when they 
sideae te reach 22 per cent sugar content by 
At the weight. In dessert-wine districts they 
oresident, are usually picked when they reach 24 
vasa per cent. For some wines, in which 
tartness is required, grapes may be 
: picked early. The winemaker specifies 
be what special balance between sweet- 
cided as ness and acidity he requires, and con- 
: in ee stant expert tests are made during the 
westaill _ picking to determine this. 
to place As soon as possible after picking, 
ir. Lyon § the fresh grapes are rushed to the 
f season winery, examined and weighed. Then 
ults that — a mechanical crusher frees the juice, 
and an § first separating the grapes from the 
ented to stems in a delicate operation that 
: = , avoids breaking the seeds. 
; In a riot of gorgeous colors, the 
ntinued § "Pe, fragrant grapes pour into the 
e death = ‘Markets during the autumn months. 





They are black, yellow, purple, golden, 
straw-color, red, reddish black, green- 
ish-yellow, depending on the variety. 
Picturesque festivals are held all over 
the California. grape-growing dis- 
| tricts, celebrating the harvest season 
© with folk songs and dances, gaily- 
_ costumed pageants and _ parades. 
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WARDS NEW FARM . BOOK 


Whether you farm for pleasure or for profit— have one acre or a thousand 
— you'll want Wards new Farm Equipment Catalog. 


CONTAINS MORE THAN 150 PAGES OF FARM EQUIPMENT, INCLUDING 
Hammermills and Grinders, Dairy Supplies, Barn Equipment, Rope and 
Canvas Covers, Hog and Stock Supplies, Shears and Clippers, Harness and | 
Saddles, Day old and Started Chicks, Poultry Supplies, Bees and Beekeeping 
Needs, Sprayers and Insecticides, Seeds and Weedkillers, Fruits, Orchard 
Supplies, Garden Tractors and Tools, Sawing Equipment, Engines and 
Pumps, Fencing and Fence Tools, Concrete Machinery, Tractor Attachments 
and Parts, Earth Moving Equipment, Implement Repairs, Wagons, Boxes 
and Wheels, Barn and Implement Paint. 


Fill out the coupon below and return it to Wards nearest Mail Order 
House today. Mailing will start about the first of January. 


MONTGOMERY WARD 


Baltimore (Md.) 
Portland (Ore.) 


St. Paul (Minn.) ¢« KansasCity(Mo.) . « 
Denver (Colo.) e Ft. Worth (Tex.) * 
Oakland (Cal.) 


Chicago (Ill.) 
Albany (N. Y.) e 








MONTGOMERY WARD: Please send me my free copy of your new 1948 
Farm Equipment Catalog. FG-11 








Your Name 

(Please PRINT Plainly) 
Address. Route. Rox 
Post Office. State. mia 









bsg ae emg : ‘F | FERTILIZER SPREADER 
2 yas : ss “ T :. a Bisa Two men can operate with 7 
eas IN Vv E S M EN a this Piedmont fertilizer spieaael 


Manufactured by the Lyonizer Co, 
it is adjustable to assure an even 
spread of fertilizer, and the a 
can be accurately controlled, 


@ Good equipment costs more than ever. What 

you get out of it depends upon what is put in it. Take 
bearings for instance. If the specifications say “Hyatt Roller — 
Bearings” you are getting the top quality. 

Hyatt Roller Bearings eliminate friction—improve perform- 
ance—extend the life of trucks, tractors, spray pumps and 
other equipment necessary to the profitable growing and 
marketing of fruit crops. 

So check up on the bearings; look. for Hyatts and play safe. 
Hyatt Bearings Division, General Motors Corporation, 


Harrison, New Jersey. IMPROVED PRUNER 


Pinching fingers is impossible 
with these open end pruners manu- 
factured by Seymour Smith & Son, 
A one-hand catch, operated entirely 
by the hand that holds the pruner, 
easily replaceable blades, nickel- 
plated volute spring and patented 
lock nut are other improved features, 





DRUM PUMP 


Steady, trouble-free service is pro- 
vided by this new all-purpose drum 
pump according to the supplier, Gen- 
eral Scientific Equipment Co. Fast 
pumping and requiring no priming, — 
the pump provides an economical, 
quick and sensible way to empty 
drums. 















TLIZER SPREADER 
ROVED. PRUNER 
OMPRESSOR 


AIR COMPRESSOR 


A compressor geared to perform 
countless labor and time saving jobs 
for the farmer such as inflating any 
sie tire, operating spray, guns for 
insecticides and disinfectants, blow- 
ing out tractor radiators, cleaning, 
, etc., is the “Blue Brute” 
‘pewly designed and built by the 
Worthington Pump & Machinery 


t 


Corpr 





®”The Beginning of a Great In- 
dustry,” is a new book by The Hinde 
& Dauch Paper Co., detailing the 
rise Of this company and the develop- 
ment of the corrugated box industry. 





@”Win Your Battle Against Fruit 
Pests” is a colorful leaflet by the 
_ Geigy Co. It gives specific informa- 
tion on how, when and where to ap- 
ply Gesarol DDT insecticides. 





: is pro- 

ed ! 

. Gen. ®A new gravity conveyor catalog 
Fast containing descriptions, photographs 
riming, and specifications has just been is- 
omical, vig by the Rapids-Standard Co., 
empty ~ 


® A technical bulletin summarizing 

tesults of preliminary tests with 
_ Toxaphene, a new insecticide, has 
§ been published by the University of 
Delaware. ; 


J ® Information on the correct appli- 
@ ation of DDT insecticides is given 
$§ «detail in illustrated folders by the 
@ Michigan Chemical Corp. 






: ®A Kodachrome sound film on in- 
_ Sect control, “Our Constant Enemy 
_ =the Insect” is available from the 
| Rohm & Haas Company. 
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As a farmer you are busy; and the thing that drives you dizzy 
Is to find the time to do what must be done. 

If you tackle all you ought to, after doing what you’ve got to, 
Chores may keep you working hard from sun to sun. 


That is why your truck or tractor must perform its daily act, or’ 
You may find it tough to prosper on the soil. 

If your truck or tractor motor should foul up and get your goat, or 
Clog the valves, or burn out bearings—watch the oil! 








Try our Quaker State HD, now; if you use it you will see how 
Better oil pays dividends in farm machines; 

Heavy duty—made for you—it does.a double duty, too; 

For not only does it lubricate—it cleans! 


Ask your dealer for a drum, and let it keep the sludge and gum 
From your truck and tractor engines, like a charm. - 3 
You'll say “Quaker State HD is the only oil for me! 

It will save me time and money on my farm.” 





QUAKER STATE (@nten 


STATE 


ib 25) oils 


FOR YOUR TRUCKS AND TRACTORS 


“MOTOR OIL 


PENNSYLVANIA 


MEMBER 
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American farmers are turning in a 
magnificent performance—the kind you 
chart with a climbing curve! 

The performance record of the rail- 
roads can be charted the same way. 

For your railroads are hauling freight 
at the rate of more than a million tons 
a mile every minute: more grain and 
grain products than ever before in his- 
tory, and other farm products in stag- 
gering quantities ... plus raw materials 
for industry . . . and industry’s finished 
goods. 

In fact, American railroads are haul- 
ing more tons more miles than ever be- 
fore in peacetime! And they are hauling 
this biggest peacetime traffic in history 
with fewer cars than they had on V-J 
Day. 

Railroads have not been able to get 
new freight cars fast enough to replace 
those worn out in wartime service. 
About 90,000 new cars have been de- 
livered and put to work. But they have 
not come as fast as they were needed. 





More than 110,000 additional cars are 
on order. 

Railroads are currently furnishing 
about 909% of the cars shippers want— 
when they are wanted. And they will 
keep on doing their level best to speed 
the day when they can furnish al/ the 
cars that shippers need —on the day 
they are needed. 





To maintain this finest 
transportation in the world... 


. .. the railroads must earn an ade- 
quate income. 

Over the last 25 years—and that 
includes the war years—the railroads 
have earned an average of only 
324% on their net investment. 

Most people think 6% would be 
no more than fair. 

And 6% isthe minimum figure the 
railroads need to continue to provide 
the kind of transportation you want. 











Association of American Railroads 


WASHINGTON 6, D.C. 
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MONTANA BEAR 9 
THREATEN GROWER. oe 


Tue : 





Tu pears HAVE moved in on 















the east shore of Flath : ‘ 
Western Montana, almost thie Re sel 
to dispossess orchardists, and grow. summe: 
ers are putting up a fierce fight to service 
protect their property and profits, Tf as thes' 
_ winter doesn’t soon come so the be advanc 
will go into hibernation the orchard. search 
ists will be “displaced persons” : 
will have to take over the bears’ hol- 
low logs and caves. Dr. | 
During the months of July, August Soap 
and September nineteen bears have Ohto di 
been accounted for in a distance of Ohio 
eight shore line miles running from A na 
Woods Bay to Yellow Bay, with prob- in the | 
ably more not reported. entomo 
The land runs up from the waters pioneer 
of the lake in three, sometimes four dispers 
natural terraces to the heavily wooded of fore 
mountains which are a natural habitat ag 
for- bears, black hears mostly with oy N: 
now and then a brown one thrown jn a al 
for variety. gical V 
These terraces are given over to and at 
attractive modern homes and orchards Society 
of sweet cherries, apricots, peaches, ticultur 
pears and apples. Cherries come first, ciety fo 
then apricots, followed by peaches, 
pears and apples. When the bear An ¢ 
look-outs send ward the whole tribe Univer: 
comes a’runnin’. It is a poor day when et 
at least one bear isn’t seen in an fruits v 
orchard, or crossing the highway from seal 
one terrace to another, or just nos- oe di 
ing around out of sheer curiosity or much te 
pure deviltry. : nation 
Visitors to our Glacier National fruit ts 
Park where many bears are seen are painsta 
apt to boil over with . ecstasy and duce s¢ 
burble, “Aren't they the cutest weet c 
things!” Well, that ‘isn’t what an a of 
orchardist says when he discovers one 
of his sixteen or twenty year, or even 7 
older, McIntosh apple trees, or a De An I 
licious, or one of his prize peach trees P 
torn to pieces ; what he says is entirely te 
unprintable and absolutely justifiable, Rosen { 
The limit on bear is one toa person, # on June 
but if you had already got your bear, | 
and chanced to see another one afr Prof. 


bling through your orchard pensivly#  gteucto) 


meditating on which juicy apple ot joint au 
luscious peach to sample next, would 4 horticu! 
you rush to the telephone to call the @ : 
over-worked Game Warden probably, Fy 


thirty or more miles away, or would i -& Abb 















‘you grab your high-powered “Olé @ at the [ 
Lize” and — Umph — ump — Wes his hon 
thought so, and there’ll be meat inthe @ at the u 
freezing units this winter. —@ Staff sit 

Well. that’s one way of beating thea ete 
high cost of living. = Hortic. 
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DEATH CLAIMS FIVE 
HORTICULTURISTS 


The HORTICULTURE industry 
mourns the loss of five prominent 
horticulturists who passed away this 
mer after devoting life-long 
service to their profession. Men such 
as these laid the foundation for the 
advancement of the industry by re- 
| earch and instruction. 
: John S. Houser 
Dr. John S. Houser, chief of the 
rtment of Entomology at the 
Ohio Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion died June 25th at Wooster, 


Ohio. 


in the field of forest and shade tree 
entomology, Dr. Houser was .a 

joneer in the use of the airplane to 
disperse insecticides for the control 
of forest insects. He was a past 
president of the American Associa- 
tion for Economic Entomologists 
‘and National Shade Tree Confer- 
ence, an organizer of the Entomolo- 
gical Workers in Ohio Institutions, 
and a member of the Entomological 
Society of America, Ohio State Hor- 
ticultural Society, and American So- 
ciety for the Advancement of Science. 


Guy Lockhart Philp 
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_E. Abbott, professor of horticulture 


" staff since 1923. He was a member 


Horticultural Science. 


An outstanding authority at the 
University of California and an in- 
structor on the culture of the stone 
fruits was Guy Lockhart Philp, As- 
sociate Pomologist in the California 
Agricultural Experiment Station 
who died June 23. He contributed 
much to’ the knowledge of the polli- 
nation requirements of deciduous 
fruit trees, and after 20 years of 
painstaking work was about to intro- 
duce several improved varieties of 
sweet cherries and nectarines. Sev- 
etal of these will undoubtedly consti- 
tute a living memory to him. 

Homer H. Plagge 

An Iowa State College horticul- 
ture professor, Dr. Homer H. 
Plagge, widely known for his re- 
search work in fruit storage and 
frozen food technology, passed away 
on June 5. 

H. W. Richey 
Prof. H. W. Richey, also an in- 
structor at Iowa State College and 
joint author of a textbook in general 
horticulture, died on June 16. 


Charles E. Abbott 
In Florida on August 14, Charles 


at the University of Florida, died at 
his home. A former undergraduate 
at the university, he had been on the 


of the Florida State Horticultural 
Society and the American Society of 
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A nationally recognized authority - 
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Especially prepared for use with 
potash fish oil soap emulsion only. 


Especially prepared for use with 
standard oil emulsion or miscible 
oils (except potash fish oil soap 
emulsion). 









Write for —> 
FREE SOOKLET 


: Just send your name and address to Tennessee Cor- 
poration, Atlanta, Ga., or Lockland, Ohio. Dept. C. 
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Plants 40,000 seedlings a day. 


BORN 1850—STILL GROWING 
THE GREENING NURSERY CO. 


P. O. BOX 605, MONROE, MICHIGAN 
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On IRON AGE Sprayers 
lere’s some nen. . 
They're even better 
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yORK.Pa. Automatic 
SPRAY HEAD 


Makes all IRON AGE Hi-Pressure With this fully automatic, oscillat- 


Sprayers Universal ing attachment, IRON AGE Hi- 

@Operates up and down 50 times per Pressure sprayers can handle both 

minute. “once-over” quick drive-through 

@Stroke adjustable from 60° to 90° of jobs and careful hand. jobs with 

travel. : great savings in time and man- 

@Manual control permits direct spray power. Write for complete informa- 
for approach and following of trees. tion today. 


SPRAYERS © DBDUSTERS + PLANTERS 


Fag —— 
BROW AGE 






A. B. FARQUHAR COMPANY 


FARM EQUIPMENT DIVISION 3425 NORTH DUKE STREET, YORK, PENNSYLVANIA 





om0r—————1010—————0r0 1000 EGGS 
Fruit and Nut Trees S| IN EVERY HEN 


If You Keep Chickens 
oe as aaenwan-—tpabe, smptele ar CUT THIS OUT 


Every pullet chick is hatched with over 1,000 egg ova 
in her system—her egg supply for life. Why stop her 
after first s laying—lose profit from all those EX- 
TRA EGGS stilt in her body? Henry Trafford, Pouttry 
Expert and Breeder—for years Editor of ‘‘Poultry Suc- 
cess”’ pneatine—sroneed his amazingly successful 1,000 
EGG PLAN of Poultry Raising to get MORE EGGS 
from every hen through tonger taying tife—save high 
ann rep! bresding, rearing, teeding — costs— 
get more net profit from every dozen eags. If you keep 
poultry fer eggs—want more eggs at this season's high 
prices, write today fer your FREE COPY of Trafford 
Pian “1,000 EGGS IN EVERY HEN.” A postcard witl 
bring it. PENN POULTRY SERVICE, Suite 4038, 
333° No. (Sth St.. Philadelphia (2), Pa. 


of begry plants: Blueberry, Strawberry, 
Vine berries and Cane berries. Flower- 
ing and Shade trees. Shrubs and 
Roses. Send for free, 44-page catalog. 





FRUIT TREES 





. for Fall and Spring Delivery 
We are one of the largest growers of 
Fruit Trees and supply Quality True-to- 
: Name Trees at fair prices.. Send today 
PRUNERS” for our 1947 catalog. Good fruit trees 
and Money continue to be scarce. Order 
HANDY & early to avoid disappoint- 
DURABLE ment. Satisfaction Guar- 





“TIFFANY 


on Save Time 
¥ LIGHT & 
POWERFUL 























; Sate = emmete anteed. Our 67th Year. 
Weeks 40 neta desta KELLY BROS. NURSERIES, INC. 
narrow steel that 155 Maple Street Dansville, N. Y. 





places. No 
slipping 
or bruis- 

ing. 


will not 


= = NEWEST OTTAWA LOG SAW 






cot’ easy apd stand 
the strain. Length 24”, 
wt. 2% Ibs. Price $3.75 
prepaid. Satisfaction or 
money back. Circular of 
Grafting Tools. Bark Scrapers, 
Briar Hooks, Hand Pruners and 
rs. Ask Your Dealer. 


c. R. TIFFANY, MFG., CONKLIN, N.Y. 






































SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 
ENLARGES SERVICES 
TO FRUIT GROWER. 


oO est ers of j 
secticides, fungicides, weed is 


and other agricultural chemicals has 
enlarged its manufacturifig and dis. = 
tribution facilities to hel ‘ 


fibre. 


M. J. Fortier, vice-president and 


Donald S. Gaarder 


general manager of the company an- 
nounces the appointment of Donald 
S. Gaarder as Director of the new 
Agricultural Chemical Products Dj-* 
vision, with ‘headquarters ‘in. Cleye- 
land. Gaarder joined the company in 


1936 as a chémist in the Chicago — 


plant, later was transferred to pro- 
duction, and moved to Cleveland in 
1943, where he organized the com- 
pany’s planning department for co- 


ordinating sales and mantfactiriig¢— 


An important phase in today’s rapid_ 


changes in pest control will be tinder ~ 


the supervision of Dr. E. D. Witman. 


Associated with Dr. Witnitan and in 
charge of technical service and field — 


work will be Dr. H. A. Waters. Both 
Witman and Waters came to Sherwin- 


Williams Company from Ohio State 
University where they organized the- 
Sherwin-Williams Research Founda-_ 
tion. They were first to demonstrate 


value of DDT wettable powder. 


APPLES YOU DON’T EAT ~ 


Artes KEEP the doctor away, 3 


they come in handy to keep a school 


teacher in a godd mood, they makea 
good dessert, an excellent food, anda — 
pretty picture. aan 

But, for Mrs. J. W. Sykes of Kalk = 
spel], Montana, they also make Indian 
heads. Her hobby is making authentic 
Indian dolls. To get a head with nat 7 


ural features and a natural skin, 
carves the heads out of unripe apples, 
and lets the carved apple cure and dry. 
When. dry, the wrinkles in the apple 
closely approximate the wrinkled skit 
of an elderly Indian. a 


AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 


P agriculture 
meet increased demands far fone 4 
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HERWIN-WILLIAMSComps, 
one of the largest produc Ompany, 
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~ STATE NEWS 
(Continued from page 20) 


rts per million of_2-methyl-4- 
a acetic acid (commonly called 
=) in a water solution was sprayed 
four trees at the Graham Experi- 
@ . Station near Grand Rapids. Four 
at trees were not sprayed. Four other 
f in the plot were wet dusted with the 
ca y used naphthaleneacetic acid. 
The drop from the trees sprayed with 
toloxy was only 5 percent in 15 days. Those 
dusted with naphthaleneacetic acid wet dust 
an average of 15 percent; 
with naphthaleneacetic acid 71 per- 
cent; and untreated trees 92 percent. ; 
The scientists say the color, size and 
ality of the apples that were held on trees 
considerably better than when the 
frait was picked before being fully ripened 
to 


\ 


ge 


t heavy loss by preharvest drop. 
Further experimental work is being con- 
tinued with the hormone spray by the Michi- 
State College horticulturists—Earl J. 
Fichardson, Ext. Ed., Mich. State College, 


Fast Lansing. 


TENNESSEE, Oct. 24—Tennessee Hor- 

i 1 Society’s 42nd Convention is set 
for Hotel Patton, Chattanooga, Dec. 10-12, 
with Tennessee Peach Council meeting con- 
carrently. Speakers include Dr. George M. 
Darrow, Dr. T. H. McHatton, and ento- 
mologist L. F. Steiner. Apple show com- 

ition for standard bushels only is open to 
growers anywhere. Write this office for 
details. : 

Pine mice injury is widespread in state. 
Growers‘ are using zinc phosphide rodenti- 
cide effectively. Some used poison grains 
in fall. 

Tennessee’s commercial apple crop is 

than previously thought. It is now 
estimated at 432,000 bushels ; best in recent 
years—J. C. McDaniel, State Hort., Nash- 
ville. ; 


OHIO, Oct. 20—Orchard micé are in- 
creasingly abundant in many Ohio or- 
chards, and right after apple harvest is the 
ideal time for orchardists to control these 
with proper poisoning methods. 
apples should be cleaned up com- 

pletely and best results follow when zinc 
phosphide apple bait is placed in runways 
and holes and covered with grass, along 


‘with a spoonful of zinc phosphide steam, 


crushed oats bait or strychnine grain bait. 


_ When, mice are poisoned in the fall before 


they have holed up for winter, best control 
is secured because at this season they are 
active in the runways and will search out 
the bait. ‘ 
_ The common meadow mouse feeds largely 
ii surface trails. These could be examined 
and baits put in the active runways and 
covered carefully with a handful of grass 
$0 as to keep the runway open and have the 
bait covered. 

The habits of pine mice are very differ- 


- ent as they are burrowing animals. It often 


helps to do some advance work by putting 
Squares of asphalt roofing paper, 18 x 24 
or thereabouts, on the ground under 

trees where they are working, or other sim- 
flat ground cover, or even a little pile 

of grass or straw. After ten days to two 
Weeks they are apt to develop runways un- 
th these covers and they can be raised 


' and baited without interfering with the run- 
Way. It is also well to put pieces of apple 
Aait in the holes of pine mice. Pine mice do 
Some surface feeding in runways beyond the 


of the branches, and in late fall it is 


@ ety desirable to bait these trails for pine 
F Mice just as has been recommended for 


w mice.—Frank Beach, Sec’y, Ohio 


| State Hort. Soc., Columbus. 
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In orchard after orchard, wise fruit growers 
are getting the job of Fall fertilizer distribution 
done cheaper, quicker and better with a PIED- 
MONT fertilizer spreader. 

Two men using a PIEDMONT can do the 
work of six men spreading fertilizer by hand— 
and do the job in one third the time! This tre- 
mendous saving in labor means more profits for 
you. That is why more and more thrifty grow- 
ers are buying PIEDMONT spreaders. 

And the exciusive design of the PIEDMONT 
means you get better results—even spread with 
no waste, plus accurate control of poundage 
from 50 pounds to 2,500 pounds per acre. 

With its simple traction drive, the PIED- 
MONT is simple to operate. Just hitch it to a 
farm truck or tractor, keep the hopper filled, 
and the machine does the rest. 


With A Piedmont Forties Spreaded 





Job Done — 






Order your PIEDMONT today—they’re avail- 
able for immediate delivery! _ 


You Can Do It Better | 
With A PIEDMONT! 


See the new PIEDMONT at your dealers, or 
write for our free illustrated folder which de- 
scribes the entire Lyonizer line. 


LYONIZER COMPANY 
2 Box 1310 Lokeland, Fla. 
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Emlong’s guarantee everything 
to reach you in fimest growing 
condition . 
step to assure this fact. 


Here is pictured our powered 


= guaranteed to reach you in first 
& class growing condition. 


REASONS FOR 





Suporte wl Y 











. . and take every 







tree digger which is designed to C. R. Emlong, 

get all the roots without injury. President 
Emlong grown trees are  fa- 

mous for “perfect circle” roots. | REE 

All Emlong trees are graded by 

approved standard rules and Cata I og 


Write today for our 
trated ‘stor tataton. 
Address Box 20. 










STEVENSVILLE 
MICHIGAN 









FLAME THROWER 
KILLS WEEDS! 


600,000 USERS This famous kerosene 
torch burns out weeds, roots, stalks, with its 
2000° F. flame. Destroys insect- 
bests, rodents; thaws: spits tocks; ; 
isinfects poultry livestock 
uarters. Has 99 practical uses. 
mmediate delivery. Write for full Li ‘ 
op 








description prices. 
SINE EQUIPMENT ‘Af-7 
QUAKERTOWN, Pa. 








FARMERS 
WHOLESALE NURSERY 


PAUL PATTERSON, Owner 


A dependable source for true-to-name fruit 
trees. We specialize in commercial. ac- 
counts, and exercise every care in keeping 
our varieties straight. 

Write for prices. 


P.O. Box 65 Smithville, Tennessee 


You Get What You Buy 
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TOWEL AND 
WASHCLOTH 


SALE 


Colors: Shaded 
Plaids, Peach, 
‘Green or Blue. 






Direct ; 
WASHCLOTHS 
Carolina Mills Ofor 59: 


© Seve om Muscogee Towels (22 x 44 in.) 
ond matching washcloths (12 x 12 in.). 
Closely woven, serviceable weight cot- 
ton. Fast-drying. long-wearing. Fast 
colors, your choice of warmly colored 
blue, peach or green plaids with white 
borders. South Carolina Mills is Amer- 
ica’s only mail order house selling cot- 











ing many attrastively priced quality cot- 
tons for the family and the household. 





South Caroline Mills, Dept.229 
Sportanburg, South seein. 

Please send me prepaid) the 
following towels loths (payment 
enclosed) 





Quantity 
Wanted 


State 


State Item Color Amount 
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OG 
Gp. the Peart 
or DETROIT 


FACING GRAND CIRCUS PARK 


The Tuller, a modern hotel for 
those who want the best! Con- 
venient to Offices, Theaters, 
ond Shops. Friendly, courte- 
ous service and real Hotel 


‘ Shop or 
Dining pcg at yeti 
7 prices. It pays to stay at 
Hotel Tuller. 
VY Visit OuR 
e COCKTAIL LOUNGE 
“ ONE OF DETROIT'S FINEST 
mW $800 ROOMS $5 
WITH BATH FROM 


HOTEL 


TULLER 


RICHARD C. HODGES, Mgr. 
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From where J sit... 4y Joe Marsh 








We were sitting around Bill 
Webster’s parlor Friday evening 
and the talk turned to the best way 
of overcoming sleeplessness . . . 
like breathing real slow and deep, 
imagining that you weigh a ton, 
or throwing away the pillow. 


The consensus favored counting 
sheep. But right away there was 
the question: just what kind of 
sheep? There were some votes for 
countin’ Merinos, Shropshires, Ox- 
fords and Dorsets. Red Smith al- 
lowed as how he seemed to have 
best luck counting crossbreeds. 


How to Go to Sleep 


Bert Childers spoke up with his 
formula: A light snack and a mel- 
low glass of beer at bedtime. Sort 
of puts you in the mood for quiet 
thoughts and peace of mind. Lets 
you relax ... and “ho hum,” off to 
pleasant dreams! 


From where I sit, there’s noth- 
ing like a temperate glass of beer 
to smooth away the creases of the 
day, relax a body, and pave the 
way for a good night’s sleep. Try 
it, and see if I’m not right. 


re Wana 








Copyright, 1947, United States Brewers Foundation 


PROMINENT LEADER, 
FRANK BEACH, Ei 


Frank HAFNER BEACH, Ex. 
tension Horticulturist at Ohio ‘State’ 
University died at his home j in €o- 
lumbus, Ohio, October 22. He was 
54. 

Beach was the son of S. A. Beach, 
author of the comprehensive work 
“Apples of New York,” and Horti- 
culturist at the New York State Ex. 
‘periment Station and at the Iowa 
State -College of Agriculture, 

A graduate of Iowa State, Frank 
was associated with Purdue Uni- 
versity for two years before comi 
to Ohio. At the time of his death, he 
had been at Ohio State University for 
30 years with the exception of two 
years spent in military service dur- 
ing World War I. 

In addition to his work in the-Gok 


secretary of the Ohio State Horticul- 
tural society since 1924, and was a 


Horticultural Science. He is also the 
author of many authoritative bulletins 


practice. Many of his theories were 
put into practice in his own orchard 
in Gallia County, Ohio. 

Those who are qualified to pass. 


the very top rank among Extension — 


always glad to share his information 


sound. His long association with the — 
Ohio Horticultural Society, had - 
served to widen his sympathy a 
knowledge of the problems of the ie 
dustry. 

He was possessed of an unica 


readily and held them. He was Me 
kind of man who was always welcome 
in the home as well as in professional 
circles. The fruit growing industry it 
Ohio and across the entire counttyy 





i 


« sdceaed 


AMERICAN FRUIT GROWE 


mourns his passing. —C.W.E. 








lege of Agriculture, Beach served as 
member of the American Society of : 


on various phases of. horticultural — 


judgment have rated Frank Beach im 
Horticulturists in the United States. ; 
He had at his ready command a store-_~ 
house of horticultural facts, and was 


in order to help others. His advice Was 7 


genial personality. He made friend a 
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In order to satisfy an increasing 
‘demand for superphosphate, Swift & 
(o. is building a new factory in Cleve- 
land, Ohio. Plans for the new struc- 
“ture were announced recently by Kirk 


Wagenseller, manager. 


Superphosphate is an important in- 
gredient in most plant foods. Its use 
for direct application to the soil has 
been advocated and stimulated by the 

ernment’s soil conservation pro- 


gram, Wagenseller said. 


The photo above shows the begin- 
ning of construction where the new 
plant will be erected beside Swift's 
present plant food factory on Ben- 
nington Ave. In March, the new fac- 
tory will start production at a rate 


of 200 tons daily. 






NOW AVAILABLE 


Immediately available, this new and im- 
Proved post-war-planned product ig ready to 
give you the optimum protection against pests 
and fungous diseases. 

Here are some quick facts on Micron Meas- 
uted Sulphur. Read them over carefully and 
you'll have to agree that Micron Measured 


. Sulphur is a natural for the control of scab 


on apples and brown rot on peaches. 

1. PARTICLE SIZE—Between 4 and 5 microns 
surface average diameter, 

2. SULPHUR CONTENT—Wettable not less than 
95%. Dust not less than 90%. 

3. EXCELLENT COVERAGE AND ADHERENCE 
—Extremely fine particles give even distribution 
over fruit and leaf surfaces forming a protective 
layer which withstands weathering. 

4. EASY TO HANDLE—Micron Measured Wet- 
table Sulphur goes into suspension immediately 
upon being placed in the spray tank. Micron 
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~ Micron Measured Sulphurs 
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Measured Dusting Sulphur is non-lumping and 
free-flowing. 

5. NO LOSS—Both wettable or dusting can be 
stored without deteriorating or lumping. 


Controls These Pests , 

The pests shown below can be cohtrolled under 
average conditions by the use of Micron Measured 
Sulphur. Consult your local agricultural authority 
for recommendations as to the amount of 5; 
or dusting sulphur to use. 


APPLES, PEACHES, PEARS, CHERRIES AND PLUMS: 
Brown Rot, Scab, Red Spider, 


GRAPES AND STRAWBERRIES: Powdery Mildew 
Red Spider. 


CURRANTS, GOOSEBERRIES AND RASPBERRIES: 
Powdery Mildew. 

BEANS AND PEAS: Powdery Mildew. ss 
CITRUS: Rust Mite, Scale Crawlers, Red Spider. 
ROSES, PERENNIALS, ORNAMENTAL SHRUBS AND 
OTHER PLANTS: Biack Spot, Powdery Mildew. 


Stauffer STAUFFER CHEMICAL CO. 


= Lexington Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 


SINCE 1685 


TN, 
M & M Building, H 


Selle St., C 1, i. 
jouston 2,. Texas 








UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 
SERVING THROUGH SclENeE 
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SUCCESSFUL 
ORCHARDS 


Frank Larsen, of Orondo, Wash., is 
shown, above, as he inspected one of 
his peach trees after thinning it “by 
mistake.” While spraying his rasp- 

ies near the peach orchard last 
spring, his hose slipped and the stream 
Sprayed into one of the peach trees 
which was in full bloom. The blossoms 
flew, and Larsen discovered a new and 
effective method for thinning peach 
tree blossoms. Now Larsen believes he 
con thin 48 trees in one day instead 


4 of the usual 12. 


















Hard Working Friends 


U. S. Rubber footwear is scientifically 
designed for solid comfort and storm 
protection. It's flexible, tough. Exclusive 
rubber compounds resist acids, wear, 
cracking. The “U. S." Seal means 
money value! 


U. S. Short Boots have “Cleatred” 
traction soles—shingled construc- 
tion shaped to leg, ankle, heel. 
Arctics—leak-proof buckles. 

Work Rubbers—high or low cut, 
buckle or slipper style. 





RUBBER FOOTWEAR 

















Help Solve STORAGE - HOUSING Problems 









Water and Flame Proofed 12.29 Oz. Duck 


) MANNIE & CO. fhrcRco re titinos 


Each -f.0.b. Chicago. ar value 
over $500. Complete with Poles and 
Pins. Shipping weight appr. 600 Ibs. 
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New Boyce Double Spray Gun 


The Fan Shaped Spray Covers Better and 
Twice as Fast as a Single Nozzle Device 


SPRAYER SUPPLY MFG. CO. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 

















High Qaality Nursery Stock 


for FRUIT GROWERS 


Pears Plums Currants 
Peaches Berry Plants | 


Quotations Furnished Any Time 
WILLIS NURSERY CO., Dept. A, Ottawa, Kansas 


































TRE-TEX 


TRADE MARK REG. 1947 U. S. PAT. 
OFFICE 


Saves EVERY Tree—Saves TIME 


The Perfect Varnish protection. Used 
for Rabbits. Mice. Gophers, Ground Hogs, 
Beaver. Deer. etc. Repellent for Tree 
Borer, Winterkill. Used at Orchardview 
since 1942. Sold in 42 states, Canada, 
Mexico in past year. Testimonials, etc., 
oa request. Remember—one rabbit can 
kill a tree in one night. $1 package for 50 
to 100 young trees, applied in 1 hour, lasts 
@ year. Unused portion never spoils. Six 
ibs.. $5. Ten lbs., $9. 25 Ibs.. $20—PRE- 
PAID. LIQUID TRE-TEX—Ready to apply 
—I12 Quarts or 24 pints for $10.00. 
Shipped by Express—not prepaid. We 
want over 3.000 agents—one in every 
county in every State and Territory. The 
first cash order of $10.00 or more holds 
your county for six months. All agents 
get 40% on all orders sold. Don’t wait. 
Every day we get new agents. Tomorrow 
may be too late for YOU! (Every home 
with a tree or a garden is a prospect.) 

oe 
Used in 1947 by many large nurseries 
including Stark Bros. Nursery 

Orchardview, Noblesville, Ind. 


UM 1847 


THE BEST OF THE NEW 
AND OLD VARIETIES 


APPLES, CHERRIES, PEACHES, 
PEARS, PLUMS, 
AND SMALL FRUITS 


You can have confidence in a firm 
whose service to the public covers 
100 consecutive years. 

The experience gained from 100 
years of growing enables us to offer 
to our customers the best in fruit 
trees of all varieties. 


@THE 


WONROE 
NURSERY/ 


|. E. ILGENFRITZ’ SONS CO. 


THE MONROE NURSERY 33} MONROE, MICHIGAN 
Write us if a - our 
spare time 























two yy saws. 

Pt Folds up like e 
— easily carried. Saves money, time, 4 * 
Praised 1883. Prompt deliveries 
Low prices. Write for BIG FREE catalog —_, 
Machine Works Dept. A-2744 W37th Place, Chicage 32 


DWARF APPLET TREES 


Ponechas, Clntoshs Searmen, W sates 
ellow parent, Wealthy. Write 
Free Copy of out catalog and price list. 
CHAMPION NURSERIES 
150 MAIN STREET « PERRY, CHICO 
32 














FRUITWOOD 


(Continued from page 13) 


candle sticks, sewing stands, and 
knife and fork handles. The wood, 
which is likely to warp unless well 
seasoned, has been extensively used 
for implement and tool handles, and 
was once used as a cabinet wood. 
The heartwood is a pale red color 
toning into a brownish cast in the 
sapwood. In the finished product, 
applewood is often mistaken for 
birch which it closely resembles in 
appearance. 


Cherrywood 

Cherry is one of the most frequent- 
ly used of the fruit woods, but only 
the Wild cherry or Black cherry is 
employed, since the trees grow very 
tall and straight, providing good 
lumber. It is used for cabinet mak- 
ing, tool handles, novelty articles, 
base blocks for electrotype and print- 
ing plates, and for piano actions. Its 
chief value derives from its color, 
finishing qualities and lustre. It can 
be used so well to imitate mahogany 
that only experts can recognize it. 

Other fruitwoods such as citrus 
and mulberry are sometimes used 
for small objects and souvenirs. 
Mallets, potato mashers, and rolling 
pins are sometimes made of the hard 
mulberry wood. 

So you see, when those fruit trees 
are getting old, don’t burn them up 
as firewood. Look each tree over, 
and think of Grandfather. There may 
be a lot of life in the old fellow yet! 


CALENDAR OF COMING 
MEETINGS AND EXHIBITS 


(Continued from page 21) 

Jan. 21-22—Maine State Pomological So- 
ciety annual meeting in conjunction with 
Annual Trade Show Exhibit, Lewiston.— 
Rockwood Berry, Sec’y. 


Jan. 28-30—New York State Horticultural 
Society winter meeting for eastern New 
York, Armory, Kingston.—D. M. Dal- 

rymple, Sec’y. 


Feb. 12—Vermont State Horticultural So- 
ciety meeting, Municipal Auditorium, 
Barre.—Charles H. Blasberg, Sec’y. 


Feb. 17-19—Missouri State Horticultural 
Society and Illinois State Horticultural 
Society annual meetings with American 
Pomological Society at Centennial Fruit 
Congress, St. Louis—W. R. Martin, Jr., 
Sec’y. 


Feb. 18-20—Ohio State Horticultural So- 
ciety winter meeting, Hotel Cleveland, 
Cleveland.—Frank Beach, Sec’y. 








KILLS ORCHARD 































































SENCO MICRO ‘lee 
Use one pound of Senco Micro 4 3 
Dust with 100 pounds of sliced ma : 
carrots, or sweet potatoes, to x ce 
poison ‘baits for mice. Senco 
Dust is more toxic to mice than 
commercial arsenic. It is also ‘a More, 
tive against rats. - to ¢ 
10 Lbs. $5.00 25 kbs. ‘ 
| apres: 
. z on ' 
SENCO POISON OATS. 4 |=: 
Senco Poison Oats are whole oa England.) | 
impregnated with strychnine, Tope Cots, NBC 
nated grains are more palatable to e of 
and are also a more perm om 
than coated grains. permanent bait, | me to off 
om quantity 0 
10 Lbs. $ 6.00 50 Lbs. $17.59 . and Pears 
For best results use baits with Seney > Chek 
Micro Arsenic Dust, and Senco Poison To the 
Oats at the same time. ~ @ | will prove 
a 
Terms: Check with order or C.0.D. ee 
Freight Prepaid. 
SENNEWALD DRUG CO. Ine. ESP. 
iim eames Bek VW 
outeau Ave., St. Louis, Mo, Bach sep 
— uy det 
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That's how much faster the i” 
a in wine tod os ag 
weeds and grass i 
blade. . "inetnnn change of angie, right or left, 
4:00 x 12 tires for positive traction. -3-hoot 
sickle bar attaches quickly for mowing. . fas. 
efficient, easy to Ga 
Write today for FREE literature. ea 


JAMES CUNNINGHAM, SON & 60, 


GARDEN TRACTORS ¢ MOWERS ¢ THLERS 
Rochester 8, New York 








OTTAWA SELF-PROPELLED 
BUZZ MASTER 


SEA PAH 
EONS KA yan 
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trees. Goes anywhere on its own 
0 obstacle. Most useful saw ever ome. 
for belt work. ree fe nar land ee — 


Endorsed by Sean we Poot Hole :, 
ny Conneration © at 
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IMPROVED, GRAFTED NUT TREES 705. 

Also save your fruit, plant mulberries ‘. 4 


birds—select Honey ‘Locust for deer, Nut 


& T Persimmons, American & Chi 


rees, 2 
Blueberries. ~~ free, Dee t bul soe 
“Trae wo® 25c ree Nurseries, Box 

town, Penna. 




















AMERICAN FRUIT GRO ; 








Whole New World for 


mercial Fruit Growers 
ios in the Mounting Success of 











“7 DWARF FRUIT TREES 


More, Finer Quality, Full-Size Fruits 
to the Acre. Less Labor. Earlier 
Bearing. Quicker Profits. 
: Choicest European and American varieties, 
on true East Malling Roots. Nos. 1, 2, 4, 7 


ba 9 assuring the Dwarfest for Gardens, 6 to 8 ft. 
re semi-Dwarfs, 12 to 15 ft. high for Farms. 








from Royal Experimental Station, Kent, 
pogiand.) Also: PEACHES, PEARS, PLUMS, APRI- 
cots, NECTARINES, CHERRIES. 

To the Commercial Fruit Grower: Orchards 
must be improved! My long experience enables 
me to offer a Special Service in grafting any 
of the many rare varieties of Apples 
and Pears that grow well in North America and 
bear fruit that excels in size, color and taste, 
A the general fruit store offerings. 

To the Home Gardener: these rarer fruits 
will prove most attractive, bringing luscious 
treats to the home table. Let me advise you, 


ALSO:— 


ESPALIERS- trained FuitTrees 


Each separately grown and trained by experts in my 
own nurseries to suit your requirements. Bear abun- 
dantly, delicious full-size fruit. Very decorative againat 
wall or trellis, along a drive or as a screening hedge. 
Know all about the potential vdlue and assured fu- 
ture ¢ these size-controlled, productive Dwarf and 
Trained Fruit Trees. And now is the time to 


TRY THEM OUT for yourself 


WRITE NOW for my free illustrated Fall catalogue 
ad price ‘list No. N-the result of my specializing 
exclusively 20 years in this country (my Swiss ances- 
100 years) propagating the finest American and 
European varieties of fruit trees. In text and illustra- 
it is ‘“‘recuired reading’’ for the commercial 
Grower or Home Gardener. 
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HENRY LEUTHARDT 





Port Chester - New York 












King Street, Opposite Comly Ave. 
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F.C. ATKINS AND COMPANY 





9, Indiana 





Indianapolis 
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The Chinese Chestnut 


] 

THE CHINESE chestnut,” says 
Dr. G. F. Gravatt, of the USDA Di- 
vision of Forest Pathology, Belts- 
ville, Md., “is the one nut that has 
good prospect of being a financial 
success in the Eastern States.” But 
Federal and State work with chest- 
nuts is limited, and he suggests that 
private growers can contribute much 
through exchanging their experi- 


nut culture. This is being done at 
the annual meetings of the NNGA, 
Inc., and at meetings of local chap- 
ters of the Association which have 
been started in several States. 
From among the best strains of 
chestnut from Asia the pathologists 
and horticulturists of the Depart- 
ment hope to locate the best disease- 
resisting selections for further test- 
ing as possible varieties. All who 
have seedling Chinese chestnut trees of 
fruiting age can help by following 
the advice given by Dr. Gravatt to 
his Division’s cooperators : “We note 
that you have a good crop of chest- 
nuts this year, and would suggest 
that you keep records on the approx- 
imate yields of your more promising 
trees. As you know, we appreciate 
receiving from our cooperators rep- 
resentative samples of nuts from 
their one or two best trees. By ‘best 
trees’ we mean trees that have the 
most desirable combination of char- 
acteristics, such as disease resistance, 
good yield, and nuts of good size 
and quality. In the South the keep-- 
ing quality of Chinese chestnut seed 
is of special importance, as the nuts 
from many Chinese chestnut trees 
spoil quickly.” 
At Cornell 


University, several 


NNGA in setting up a scoring sched- 


many named varieties of the eastern 
black walnut. Growers who can 
furnish a 50-nut sample from any 
named tree of black walnut, or, pref- 
erably, samples from 2 or more vari- 
eties in their plantings, are invited 
to mail them for testing to Dr. L. H. 
MacDaniels, Dept. of Floriculture, 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y. 
(Dr. MacDaniels is not to be con- 
fused with the McDaniel who now 
writes this “Nut Growers News” 
column.)—Northern Nut Growers 
Association, Inc., J. C. McDaniel, 
Sec. c/o Tennessee Department of 





Agriculture, Nashville 3, Tennessee. 





ences as a basis for improving chest-" 








RECOGNIZED 
THE WORLD OVER FOR 


ADVANCED 
ENGINEERING 


IN AIR-COOLED 
GASOLINE ENGINES 


AIR-COOLED < POWER! 


The trade-mark on a Briggs & Stratton en- 
gine is recognized as a seal of proved per- 
formance. Every step in the manufacture 
of Briggs & Stratton engines is based on 
-_ 
the experience and technical knowledge 
gained during 28 years of continuous pro- 
duction. Advanced engineering and refine- 
ments keep Briggs & Stratton out in front 
... years ahead...as the RIGHT power forthe 
farm appliances and machinery you buy 
—as evidenced by more than 3 MILLION of 
them in operation in al] parts of the world. 


BRIGGS & STRATTON CORP... MILWAUKEE 1, WISCONSIN, U.S.A 





workers are cooperating with the. 


ule for nut varieties, particularly the . 








Lawn Mower, 
F 


Lawn Roller, Field Mower, Snow Plow. 
Cultivating is quicker and more accu- 
rate with a BREADY front cultivator. 
But that’s only one job a BREADY 
Garden Tractor will do for you. 
BREADY’s all-purpose implements 
save time and work the year ‘round. 
You just guide the BREADY. Ic turns 
“on a dime.” Big 1% H.P. motor plus 
patented “Front-Hitch” gives power 
and traction to spare. Uses only one 
gallon of gas in five hours. 

Write today for free folder. 


GARDEN TRACTOR 
SALES COMPANY 


BOX No. 200 SOLON, OHIO 









OPPORTUNITY 








AUCTION 
A HIGHLY PRODUCTIVE, 60 ACRE ORCHARD WITH 
al uipment. Anna, Illinois, Wednes- 





Peaches and several varieties of 
Apples. For details write or Call L. OARD SITTER, 
Auctioneer, Anna, Illinois. 


CHAINS 


CHAINS—TRACTOR, TRUCK, ROAD GRADER, BUS. 
Write for circular, give tire aly ~~ shipment. 
HORNER TRACTOR SALES, Geneva, Ohi 




















CRATES 
FRUIT AND VEGETABLE CRATES MADE TO. OR- 
der. Made from gum lumber. Send us your 


ADS 






FOR SALE—FARQUHAR & MT. GILEAD CIDER 
Presses new and rebuilt. Immediate delivery on rebuilt 
presses. Also some secondhand Mt. Gilead Cider Presses 
with wooden frames Nos. 8 and 10 from $150 to $200. 
Can be rebuilt. Also Clarifyers and cider press supplies. 
W. G. RUNKLES MACHINERY COMPANY, 185 Oakland 
Street, Trenton, New Jersey. 
— eor7r APPLE PARER AND CORER WITH 
20 min. capacity. Nearly new. Price $175.00. 
SANNER oncH ARD, Richland Center, Wisconsin. 
LARGE CIDER PRESS, CENTRIFUGAL PUMP, 
Natural Gas Encine Generator, Automatic Fire Sprinkler, 
York Compressor. J. S. STANLEY, Route 3, Huntington, 
West Virginia. 
CAR TROUBLE? MILLION 
Used Parts; Any car. Describe needs. 
YP North Western, Chicago 18. Ulinois. 











MONEY SAVING NEW, 
VICTORY, 2930 





tions and we will quote prices. RALPH BIHN, Casa, 











HORSE TRAINING 


DEPENDABLE FRUIT AND NUT 
fruits, Ornamentals, and General N 

catalogue and Planting Guide free 
VALLEY NURSERIES, INC., McMinn 


—— TREES AS LOW AS l0c. AP 
dc_Trees, Graben” Be 2 Ra 
. Grapes, PI 
Flowering “Shrubs at Jowest peices" 

lass Nursery Stoc tisfacti uarantent 
logue free. EAST’S NURSERY, fon Gu ranted. Ca 


BLUEBERRY PLANTS. Wholesale and Reta Gp 
wo, and three years. Certified. 

late varieties, bargain prices. ry pen 
BLUEBERRY FARMS, Hammonton.” New Torney, BROR. 
STRAWBERRY PLANTS. EXPRESS 
—~ Blakemore, Dunlap, Klondike, 
per 1000. mier, Tennessee Shipper, 
preme, New —_ $6.00 
bearing, Evermore, Gem, Progressive, 
HYSINGER NURSERIES, Cewiend, 
CHESTNUT TREES. 
One year old, certified stock ie 


ship €.0.D. order from F. 8. JouNSoe, 
Tennessee. 


STRAWRERRY PLANTS — BLAKEMORE. 

ary at 100 for $2.00; 500 for $5.00; Postpaid. 1999 
$8.00, Everbearing at $15.00 per 1000. Berean for 
less at 20c each. JOHN LIGHTFOOT, Birehweat men 


















Dorsett, 
















Arkansas. 
DOGS 


FOR SALE--DOGS OF THE HUNTING BREEDS. 
Coon,. Opossum, Mink, Squirrel, Fox, Rabbit dogs. Ten 





days trial. Write - full information and literature. 
— reasonable. J. N. RYAN KENNEL, Murray, Ken- 
tucky. 








EDUCATIONAL 


EARTHWORM a raph dag SEND POSTCARD FOR 
valuable free bullet : Their Intensive 
i DR. THOMAS 


J. BARRETT, Dept. 7, Box 488, Roscoe, California. 


FOR SALE—EQUIPMENT & SUPPLIES 


SPEED SPRAYERS FOR SALE—ONE RECONDI- 
tioned, low wheel model with apple and peach heads. 
Also one model 48—110-5 with 4 blade propeller. large 
wheels. Excellent _ condition. R. A. BARCLAY, De- 
licious Orchards, tontown. New Jersey. 
NEW ROTARY PUMPS, 600 GALLONS ta} HOUR. 
— oiling, Priming or belts. (Cost Govt. $75.00.) Your 
$15.50. Prepaid. BRUCE DOPPS, 225 Baehr, 























Wichita, Kansas. 

egg POWER SPRAYER, 30 GALLON PER MINUTE 
Model A. Power Unit. Mounted on 1934 V-8. 

Used 1 two seasons. Must sell $500.00. a McCLURE, 

199 West 10th ptm Columbus, 


— gags HARDIE SPRAYER, 300 GAL. 15 








“HOW TO BREAK AND TRAIN ——- . " a 
every farmer and horseman should have, It 
obligation. Simply address BEERY SC HOOT, oF HORSE. 
MANSHIP, Dept. 13811, Pleasant Hill, Ohio. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


TRE- ia FOR TREES. SEE DISPLAY AD ON PAGE 
eae L. ECKERLEY, BOX 91, NOBLESVILLE, IN- 


aay REJECTS—GENUINE 
smoking pipes from regular $2.50-$10 retailers. 
surface flaws not affecting smoking qualities. Priced be- 
low cost of manufacture. 2 for $1.00. GAYLORDS, 
Dept. K, Brockton, Mass. 

PRINTING. 150 ENVELOPES $1.00, 
HAUS MAIL ORDER, Lancaster, Ohio. 
LATEST WALNUT CRACKER—DIRECT FROM MANU- 
facturer. BENN THOMPSON, Harrisonburg, Virginig. 
FOR QUALITY FRUITS, MELONS, BERRIES AND 
vegetables use Earthworms. Write for particulars. SCIEN- 
TIFIC EARTHWORM HATCHERY, 101 E. Maynard 
Avenue, Durham, North Carolina. 


NURSERY STOCK 


NUT TREES, GRAFTED, DEPENDABLE, BEST VA- 
rieties. Reasonably priced. Order early while available. 
BERHOW NURSERIES, Huxley, Iowa. 


IMPROVED HYBRIDS. 














IMPORTED BRIAR 
Have 





POSTPAID. 




















ONE 





NEW HARDY VARIETIES OF TESTED PEACH TREE 
Catalog freee MARKHAM FRUI 
linois. 3 BREEDER, Tien, 





PEACH TREES--WRITE FOR LIST OF NEW AND : 


perior varieties. 
South Carolina. 
EVERGREEN TREE SEEDLINGS AND TRANS 
Plants. Many varieties. Free list. SUNCREST EVER. 
GREEN NURSERIES, Johnstown, Pa, i. 
PEACH AND APPLE TREES LOW AS 20c, PEARE 
plums, cherries, nuts, berries, grapevines 100 renee 
———e shade = low as 25c. High grade quality stock 
t be sold lower. Forty page color catalog free, TEN- 
NESSRE “NURSERY CO., Box 4, RNY Pe 
FRUIT TREES, NUT TREES. BERRY PLA 
ee ae — yoy by Vireiniee ax 
ree Growers te for Free Copy Pla 
WAYNESBORO NURSERIES, Wa pn 


ORCHARDS FOR SALE 


FOR SALE: TO CLOSE AN ESTATE. 315 A. WAGNER 
orchards and hunting grounds, Henry. A 
fronting river with 7 room house, 2 bettas cw 


PEACH RIDGE FARMS, ‘Cm 








































CHINESE BUIGH? 

















ie 














* 
trees, cold storage for 10,000 bushels. Additional ¢ room 


house, 2 large barns, necessary Machinery and E 
River cottace os hunting rights rent $1200.00, 

and make offer. BS AND GRUBB, Exclusive 
State 4212, 120 Hh LaSalle Street, Chicago. Miinois, 


A SMART INVESTMENT. PRODUCING CHAMPLAIN 








gal. P.M. power take-off on dual wheels on rubber. In BLUEBERRY PLANTS. 4 - 
first class condition. Reason for selling was too small. year old, 25c. Two year old 50c. FRANK BRAINARD, i Mo eg ond eas beeen 
Also Peacocks. REISER FRUIT FARM, Harpster, Ohio. Route 4, Allegan, Michigan. ern dwelling. Dairy barns. farm cottage. Send for de- 
_ — RUSSELL LITTLE, Realtor, Fair Haven, 
yermont. 























CORN CENTER DOIN‘S 


y Luby 








PATENTS 


NATIONAL TRADE MARK COMPANY, MUNSEY 
Ruilding, Washington, D. C. 


POSITION WANTED 


AMBITIOUS, MARRIED MAN, 32 YEARS OLD WITH WITH 
family desires position as manager of fruit farm. Bom 
and worked on fruit farm entire life. Managed 100. acres 
—50 acres fruit—50O acres general farming for last 10 
years. Best character references. Prefer western coastal 
states, but will locate where proposition is best. WRITE 
AMERICAN FRUIT.GROWER, BOX 70, 1370 Ontario 
Street, Cleveland 13, Ohio. 


POULTRY 


RAISE TURKEYS THE NEW. WAY. WRITE FOR 
free information explaining how to make up to $3,000.00 
in your own backyard. Address NATIONAL TURKEY 
INSTITUTE, Dept. 233, Columbus, Kansas. 

MAKE MORE MONEY with poultry. Magazine 
Experimental Farm explains how. 24 months for 
$1.00. Order today! POULTRY TRIBUNE, Dept. 
Mount Morris, Illinois. 


RAINCOATS 
USED ARMY RAINCOATS—GOOD SERVI 






































condition. Send no money—pay when received 
faction guaranteed, Light woant. os 50, heavier weight 
$2.00. BUFORD B . Sharon, Tennessee, 








RHUBARB 


ne 
a ‘OY ps. ere $15.00-100, 
Canada Red 00— innaeus 

divisions. No cottings $10.00 per 100. HOME ie NURS. 
ERY, Cuba, Kans 











' TOBACCO 


TOBACCO—POSTPAID. GOOD QUALITY CHEWING 
and smoking. Strong or medium strong st 
faction guaranteed or your money refunded. 5 L— 
$1.25, 10 pounds $2.25. Excellent quality used army rain 
coats $2.50. JAMES ESSARY, Sharon, Tennessee. 


WANTED TO BUY : 


WANTED—UNIMPROVED FARM.. RATHER 
HERBERT AYER, Route 1, Newtown, Ohio. 























He’s just 


Many farmers who have tried several 
types of tractor tires wouldn't trade an 
old set of open tread B. F. Goodrich tires 
for a brand new set of another type. 
They want the extra traction you get 
from that flexible open tread. Because 
the cleats aren’t joined together the 
whole tire is flexible. As the wheel rolls 


An advertisement of The B.F.Goodrich Co., Akron, Obio 


in’ ber fer that tractor .. . it’s got 
B.F.Goodrich teres with the tread farmers voted for 2 to 1 





mud, dirt, and trash spring free. And 
with a clean tread you're bound to get 
more traction, to save on fuel. That's 
why farmers from Maine to California 
voted 2 to 1 for the open type tread 
in a nation-wide impartial survey. When 
you need tires get money-saving, open 
tread tires. Get B.F.Goodrich tires. 





TRAMPLING OUT THE VINTAGE 


By Joseph A. Cocannouer 


poor over-worked and — 
creatures of 








AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 


1370 Ontario Street, Cleveland 13, Ohio 
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(Continued from page 22) 


ed that if at any time the prop- 
be not used for this purpose, it 
‘uid revert to his estate. He also 


ft a sum of money to be given to 
the State Horticultural Society pro- 
yided the Society would raise an equal 
t within two years. This was 

.. =a : * done and the fund became known as 
a “the Lyon Memorial Fund. It was 


ai = “al decided to add all life membership 
| j ~ fees to this fund with the result that 
FEDER, Tee it has grown. to a fairly large amount, 
Ye the earnings of which are used to pay 
50a - o iums on fruit exhibited at the 
"REST EVER. state meetings, speakers’ expenses and 
20°, PEARS, other such items. 

On Yack Following Mr. Lyon’s death an ar- 
a Tennenee “sangement was made between the 


Michigan State Horticultural Society 
‘and. the Michigan Agricultural Col- 
_ fege to operate the South Haven Ex- 


nots, 200 A, periment Station under the direction 
pional 6 room of the college, an arrangement which 
on de is still in effect. 

CHAMPS Charles W. Garfield, for many 
tose Bn) years secretary of the Michigan State 
Fair Mane _ Horticultural Society, and closely as- 


sociated with Mr. Lyon, once made 
the following comments about his per- 


































ee sonality and character: “He (Mr. 
Lyon) was a philanthropist rather 
ton ee than a business man . . . . He was of 
“for na 1 adeeply religious nature . ... He had 
st WRITE the old-time gentlemanly courtesy 
370 Ontario ‘ r 
~ @ and was mild and thoughtful of 
@ others. He learned the art of type- 
toon | writing after he was 80 years old.” 
a cs = 
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A handy method of spreading ni- 
trogen fertilizer has been devised 
by Roy J. Newman of the Newman 
Orchards, Martinsville, Hlinois. He 
has mounted an ordinary endgate 
spreader on the side of a light 
"| trailer. Power is furnished by a gas 

' engine which gives good flexibility 
.on the speed of fertilizer flow and 
epplication. However, when a 
trailer doesn’t have springs, a 
‘| chain drive from one of the trail- 
| e@t’s rear wheels can be used to 
| Operate the spreader.. - 
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FRUIT TREES 
AND 


RASPBERRY 
BLUEBERRY PLANTS 


Fer Fali Planting 
Complete Line, Apple, Peach, Pear, 
Cherry and other fruit and nut trees; 
blueberry, boysenberry, raspberry. 

grapes and asparagus-plants; flower- 
ing shrubs, shade trees and ever- 
greens. Selling direct with 80 years 
experience, we guarantee satisfac- 
tion. Send for free catalog. 


Bountiful Ridge Nurseries, Box F117, Princess Anne, Md. 


FRUIT TREE 
UNDERSTOCKS 











OTTAWA TRACTOR SAW 














For Grafting, Budding and Inarching 
APPLES CHERRIES (Mazzard) 
PEARS (asmett) PLUMS (Native) 

ite for complete price fist 
WILLIS NURSERY CO., Dept.A Ottawa, Kansas 


FRUIT TREES 5 
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Penny, On10. 
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Chere. WatetorPs uaa ond 
fo efor Puine E Drop 
Free copy of our catalog. 


enna NURSERIES 
150 MAIN STREET + PERRY, OHIO 








Plum. Our business is direct 





Cherry and 


CAN Trees—F 


FREE CATALOG 


—— Resistant CHESTNUTS — FRUIT and 
LOWERING TREES—BERRY 


PLANTS —Forest TREE SEEDLINGS for -Re- 
Fruit Trees aa 
All leadiag varieties of Apple, Peach, Pear, mee BROS. "NURSERIES 















with the planter. Write for prices and spe- 





cial discounts. Free Catalog. 


HEBERLE NURSERY COMPANY 


Box 125 Rochester 10, New York 











HUNT’S GRAFTING WAXES, 
RODENT REPELLENT, ETC. 


M. J. Beck Co., Box 7, Lansing 1, Mich. 











FRUIT TREES 2220 
_ ORNAMENTALS 


Offered by Virginie’s Largest Growers 


Write for Free 
Guide listing more then 800 Varieties of 


New Planting 
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Spend Your Vacation 


@ at this Central Florida, Country Club Hotel. 
Enjoy its championship golf course, swimming 
pool, shuffleboard, fishing, and Summer Sunshine. 
Oper’ Dec. 20 to April | with special rates to 
Jan. 15th. Write now for full information. Reggie 
O. Dodd, Manager, Mount Plymouth Hotel, Sor- 
rento, Florida. 
DA 


FLOR I 





MOUNT 
PLYMOUTH 
HOTEL 


SORRENTO, FLORIDA 




















































































~ CHOOSE YOUR FAVORITE MAGAZINES FROM THESE LISTS 
- SELECTIVE OFFER NO. 2 SELECTIVE OFFER NO. 1 
m AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER for One AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER for One 
m (1) Year and Your Choice of Any (1) Year and Your Choice of Any 
mg _=—sés woo oof the Following na for Three of the Following Magazines 
* 2 pakeeei er aereer te eee oe $2 05 for ONLY.................... $1.50 
S OR American Poultry Journal t yr. 
Hi Any Three Magazines for Only.............. $2.35 tee ot Fy Poultry M = 
P| cc 6 mos corm journal &, Farmer's Wite OER: we. 
ew © American Poultry Journal...................-- 2 yrs. National Live Steet P Producer... oe eeeecnne et yr. 
« G oan pt meer y Pauue NI co desisticicscnnnses ; al Poultry Ti — oar 
Mi © Christian Herald 6 mee, eae eee an gin Ssiin dig, ong cap iguntieaplicdanl “a 
mC Mother's Home Life 2 ys. | AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER, 1370 Ontario St. | 
[) National Live Stock Producer........................... 2 yrs. Cleveland 13, Ohio i 
a oe : — | Wite eflere are good only in U.S.A. 
— ENTE oe | SS Sore ; 
ws aan I Name 
* mes. | Postottice I 
@ & True mes. | R.F.D. pee eenemeree ta. ! 
a yr. ope cow enw ann ome all 
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Fruits of the Valley 


Tue HUDSON Valley is impres- 
sive for its diversity of crops on the 
fruit farms,in this respect being simi- 
lar to the intensive fruit section of 
southwestern Michigan. Since both 
areas are near dense centers of popu- 
lation, the demand for a variety of 
fruits is greater there than where 
communities are more scattered. 

In the Valley, Ulster County, whose 
seat is Kingston, raises more apples 
and has more apple trees than any 
other county in New York except 
Wayne, which borders Lake Ontario. 
Considering all fruits it is the most 
concentrated fruit growing county in 
New York. Not only this, but Ulster 
is the only county of the state which 
has had a steady increase in apple 
tree plantings for the past fifteen 
years. McIntosh is the leading apple 
variety, and now constitutes from 25 
to 65 per cent of the acreage in indi- 
vidual orchards of the Valley. 


@ The economic debacle of the thir- 
ties forced many acres of fruit plant- 
ings from production in Hudson 
Valley just as it did elsewhere, and 
there is no positive indication at pres- 
ent that tree fruits, other than apples, 
will again attain their large acre- 
ages. However, Ulster County does 


3 ered. 5 
er a 





A modern cold we 


have a two per cent increase in 
peach plantings over five years ago. 
The Golden Jubilee variety is 
esteemed by some growers and is be- 
ing planted to a considerable extent. 

Small fruits are a major source of 
income on many of the Hudson Val- 
ley farms. The areas surrounding 


36 


¥ yo = mee . 
rage on the Moriello farm. 


OFA H O RT I C U LT U R : ST 


Milton and Marlboro have many in- 
tensive plantings of various_ berries, 
currants, and blueberries as well as 
tree fruits. 


® Roadside marketing is a thrifty 
business along the main highways. A 
particularly good example is that of 
Mr. and Mrs. C. J. Hepworth and 
their son on Highway 9W just north 
of Milton. From their hundred acre 
fruit farm they furnish strawberries, 
raspberries, cherries, peaches, pears, 
apples and in addition, a line of fruit 
products which they produce on their 
farm. They have developed a flavor- 
ful drink by blending red raspberry 
























and apple juices, and it has proved,to 
be very popular with customers. 
Marlboro is considered the currant 
capital of the world, since it is sur- 
rounded by the most intensely culti- 
vated acreage of this fruit to be found 
anywhere. To my knowledge the 
largest currant grower of this area is 


-type of storage is particularly adapted 





H. : Velie, who cultivates 14 acres 4 s 
in addition to a considerable acreage — 
of orchard. q 


@ Development of cold storages on 
the farms has been one of the major 
forward steps taken by Hudson Val. 
Jey growers. Fifteen years ago, q_ 
grower-owned ‘cold storage was rare 
but now the Valley is dotted with 
large and efficient storage plants. This 
has meant considerable Savings to 
growers and the value of these stor- 
ages. will grow, rather than diminish 
in the future. ; 
Controlled atmosphere, er gas, stor- 
age is the newest development to catch 


Picking currants ot the 
Hurd farm in Ulster County. 





the interest of Hudson Valley grow- 

ers. The Hurd Orchards in Ulster ~ 
County have space for 18,000 bushels — 
of apples in two rooms which are 
equipped for controlled atmosphere 
storage. When Michael and Joseph = 
Moriello built their new storage. 
last year they equipped one 500° 
bushel room for gas storage. This 7 













to the McIntosh variety, permitting = 
a longer storage period and _ better 
maintenance of quality. : 

Thus we see the Hudson Valley7 
growers on the march to better fruit 
growing. = 
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fe One of a series of adver- 
tisements based or in- 
dustrial opportunitiesin 
the states served by the 
Union Pacific Railroad. 


KK own as the “Treasure State,” Montana beets, potatoes, together with other vegeta- 
is richly endowed with raw materials essen- bles, are grown on its farms. There are <4 
tial to industrial production. Among the .many thousand acres of forests, principally 
many metallic minerals are silver, copper, pine. 

lead, manganese, chromium and molybde- 
num. Coal reserves have been estimated at 
over 400 billion tons. The majority of the 
state’s cities are supplied with natural gas. 


The Union Pacific Railroad serves Butte in 
the heart of the great mining area, and West 
Yellowstone—most popular rail entrance to 
the famous Yellowstone National Park. 





Montana is a top producer of cattle and 
sheep, the annual sheep production being 


approximately two million head with a i 
s to encourage firms seeking new locations. 


Montana welcomes new industry. It has the 
space, materials, facilities and manpower 





— wool clip of great value. In agriculture, 









a se be | wheat takes first rank among grains. Sugar Additional advantages are good living con- 
“2 ditions, an excellent educational system 
and scenic beauty. 
lley grow- 
in Ulster 
OO bushels - s>-- 2 eee 
















which are 

ee oe — lS % Address Industrial Department, 

id Joseph a Union Pacific Railroad, Omaha 2, 

rage plant ~ Nebr., for information regarding 
000” industrial sites. 
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‘Thanksgiving 


Tianxscivinc Day is- an 
American holiday conceived by the 
Pilgrims in a spirit of gratefulness. 
To them, giving thanks was spon- 
taneous, for they, themselves, had ex- 


_ perienced hardship and privation. We, 


however, do not always realize our 
own good fortune, for we are sur- 
rounded by such plenty that we often 
let the true spirit of the holiday waft 
up the chimney with the tantalizing 
smells of pumpkin pie and basting 
turkey. 

Our nation is rich, and we celebrate 
Thanksgiving with prayer and a feast. 
Weare all grateful, yet, in our prayers 
on Thanksgiving Day, we should pray 
that we not.be blinded by the plenty 
that is here. We should pray that 
our eyes be opened to the need and 
want of others who are far removed 
from us by oceans, and that we be al- 
lowed to see that, even though our 
very wealth causes us to waste and 
bungle as we try to conserve a little 
bit, ‘we must help the hungry lands. 

If these prayers can be offered on 
this Thanksgiving Day of 1947, we 
have, indeed, caught the spirit of the 
first feast of the Pilgrims! 


Snow is on the Way 


Winter is coming, and fruit 
growers are piling up cordwood for 
hearth fires, erecting snow fences, and 
putting storm windows on the house 
to help keep out the chill. Among all 
the chores of preparing for a hard 
winter, one that is of great impor- 
tance is the proper storage of equip- 
ment to protect it from damage by 
the cold. 

The sprayer, particularly, should 
be well cared for, and should be set 
up on blocks to relieve the tires of 
pressure. It is most important that 
the tank, pump, and all pipe-lines 
should be thoroughly drained. All 
plugs should be removed from the 
pump, for any water that is left to 





freeze will do considerable damage. 
It might be well to remove the entire 
valve mechanism of the pump. 

Hoses should be stored in a cool, 
dark place, and if left in a barn where 
there is danger of freezing, they 
should be stored with the spray gun 
open so that water will not accumulate. 

The carburetor should be removed 
and drained, and while working with 
the engine, the cylinder walls should 
be lubricated so they will not rust. 

In connection with care of the 
sprayer, it is well to mention that out- 
docr sprayer supply tanks must be 
drained. All water must also be let 
out of pipe systems in the orchard. 

Machinery of all types should be 
brought under cover, and plow points 
painted with a preserving material tq 
prevent their rusting. 

In preparing for the winter, the 
grower must bear in mind that his 
machinery is his servant, and a servant 
works best for a kind master. If he 
wants his machinery to deliver top 
performance in the spring, he should 
take good care of it this fall. 


Pectin vs Flu 


i 

An APPLE A DAY keeps the 
doctor away” takes on added sig- 
nificance if the results of laboratory 
tests made recently do not prove mis- 
leading. It has been discovered that 
apple pectin stops the activity of in- 
fluenza virus in laboratory experi- 
ments, and it is hoped that it will 
prove valuable in treatment of flu in 
human beings. If this is the case, the 
apple orchardist’s product takes on a 
new and increasingly vital importance. 


Fruit Production at a Glance 























Oct. 1 Est. 
1936-45 1946 1947 
Apples 
bushels 112,896,000) 119,410,000) 112,910,000 
Peaches 
bushels 62,936,000) 86,643,000) 83,857,000 
Pears 
bushels 29,510,000) 34,447,000) 35,048,000 
Grapes é 
tons 2,578,920) 3,119,500) 3,049,300 
— 
tons (fresh) 707,660; 791,000} 674,300 
Cherries 
tons 159,157; 229,620} 183,000 
CITRUS 
1936-45 | 1946-47 | 1947-48 
Oranges 
boxes 83,488,000/113,980,000 
324000) 59,640,000) 63,218,000 


























Horticulture 








Horticutture, Science Of the : 
ancients and lucrative practice Pe 
mcderns, is as varied as it is Profound - Ee 
Horticulture is an art, it is q way of - 
life, it is a science, and it isa profes 
sion. ; 
As an artist the horticulturist 4g 
expressing his emotions, moods, tastes 
and talents to as great an extent as th 
painter. The horticulturist’s canyas 
is his garden and orchard, and } 
brush is his pruning knife, Cultivator, 
and spray gun. By growing fine plants 
the horticulturist is creating living ia 
works of art. Sa ae 
Finer chances exist for displaying 
artistic talents in horticulture thay 
in other branches of agriculture, . The 
word “horticulture” means the ¢are — 
or cultivation of a garden or orchard 
wherein unusual products of delicacy 
and fine flavor may be grown. Agri 
culture, on the other hand, means the 
cultivation of fields and standardized 
crops. 
Horticulture is a way of life, for 
the horticulturist is expressing ‘his 
desire for perfection and his faith 
that he can help achieve perfection, — 
When the horticulturist examines his. 
plants and walks in his gardens, he © 
is feeling the pulse of the life which 
he has helped create. By being a 
horticulturist, he is pursuing a way 
of life which makes possible the 
fulfillment which he seeks. ——-—-_§ 
As a scientist, the horticulturist -% 
must understand: the basic laws of — 






















































































































nature and must have knowledge oh § (yo 
the elements of the soil and air on — all 
which plants thrive. Scientifically 
speaking, horticulture has four divi- — S] 
sions: Pomology, or fruit growing; 

. Floriculture, or flower growing; — & 


Olericulture, or vegetable gardening; 

and Landscape horticulture. Depend-  @ 

ing on the particular division the hor- 7 mai 
ticulturist is concerned with, a St- BH  gtez 
entific knowledge is essential if the @ 
horticulturist is to be master of his 









industry by testing and experimenting = 
and reporting the information he has 
learned for the benefit of others. 
Participating in one of the oldest 
phases of mankind’s development™ SPR, 

which had its beginnings in ancient Wi 
mythology, today’s horticulturist hasy FRL 
NOVE 


work. : pat 
Although he is in business for a | A « 

profit, the horticulturist is more than @ req 

a businessman. His work is a profess 

sion since the real horticulturist com- 

tributes to the advancement of his = FR 


a rich and valuable heritage. 
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The Sim p lest Pum P built for high-pressure spraying 
—only 1/2 to 1/3 as many moving parts. No wear on the cylinder walls. Com- 
plete lubrication of all moving parts including the plungers. Roller bearings ex- 
clusively—not one plain bearing on a “Friend” Pump. 





tical : i 


claws ate You also get “Instant-Clean” Valves, on threadless seats—and Instant Adjustment of Packing 
»wledge of = 


_ (you never have to spray with a leaky pump). “Friend” Sprayers are built in all chassis styles, 
ind air on fall sizes. Pressures up to 1,000 Ib. i 


‘ientifically- 


four dvs | SIZERS as Reliable 


growing; 
growing; J aS ““Friend’’ Sprayers— 


rardening ; 





_ Depend- —built with fewest moving parts, and an extra 

nthe hor- “§ margin of strength at all critical points, assuring 

th, a sci- @ stead Tables are furnished with the 
ial if the ~ som operation. sizers, to meet any needs. 


No other sizers give fide such gentle handling— 





f hi 
«ae 4 patented Friend features prevent rolling or dragging of the fruit. Operated with minimum labor. 
ess fora | 4 complete line, from commercial sizing equipment to small growers’ models—to meet the special 
nore than © ‘ ° 
> proleeme requirements of any growing area. 
urist con- 
{ his 4 7 ; . 
aa FRIEND MFG. CO. 3 Easiest to Maintain 













-imenting | “ 

a Gasport, N. Y. — 
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‘ Ne Viiracle Pure-line Record-Bearing Strain Tr: 4, 
Revolutionize Horne Fruit Growing 
“| Picked Gorgeous Fruit in 3 Years 
from Stark Trees,’ says Alvin O. Eckert of Iilinois 
. ‘ 4, id 3 - p - i sas fh 7 P 
Double-Heavy Root Systems speed tree growth— hurry GE 
4 eB 4 » . { sa or af 
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